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GLENN DAVIS 
OHIO STATE 


Football’s Finest Footwear! 





SHOES OF 


KANGAROO 


MODEL X4F Trade $17.95 Pr. 


NOT SHOWN... 
MODEL XF Finest Yellowback 
’ ; Kangaroo Trade $21.95 Pr. 
Football’s most favored shoes because they’re made over MODEL XI12F Trade $15.95 Pr. 


Rawlings Fleetfoot lasts . . . because of their free-flexing 
comfort, their snug, firm foot support and extra long wear... 
and because they’re made of Kangaroo — best of all athletic 
leathers — soft, supple, tough and non-stretching. These extra 
values plus Rawlings new Nylon steel-tipped cleats, full 
Goodyear Welt construction, flex-scored Viscol-treated leather 
> > ! 
outsoles make them .. . Football’s Finest Footwear! "he Finoet In The Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST, LOUIS » LOS ANGELES « DALLAS e« CHICAGO 





before you make 
the move to..... 
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Hillyard has a complete plan for 


; There are national rules governing the marking of the broken arcs 
changing over from narrow lane to wide : f igs 
lane markings economically, without re- of the free throw circles. Hillyard has developed a new Lining Template 
finishing the entire floor. If you are going _ . 5 
to re-mark or refinish your floor, get which makes it easy for you to lay out perfect free throw circles 


Hillyard expert advice and step-by-step : «as 

plans before you start — they make your - required by the new official rules. 
job much simpler and easier, cut the . : nye a . 
cost materially. Without this handy tool, it’s next to impossible to compute exact distances 


around the circle for the line and space segments of the dotted lines. 














F FROM YOUR HILLYARD ‘’MAINTAINEER®’’ 


THESE HILLYARD HELPS, ALL FREELY AVAILABLE: 
nwo NEW HILLYARD E-Z MARKER for marking broken line of circle. 


Makes Wide Lane Markings: Easy. - Complete instructions for use 
printed on the back. 
UP-TO-DATE Gym Blueprint Folder, with complete, detailed instructions for laying out, 


‘ 


marking, finishing and maintaining a “Basketball Floor for Champions”. 
POPULAR “How to Plan Your Gym” -Folder, for sports other than basketball. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =, 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. = 

C0 I’m going to re-mark my floor. Please have the Hillyard Main- 
taineer give me a FREE Lining Template. 

0 I’m going to re-finish my floor. Please send me FREE Blueprint 
and “How to Plan” Folders. 




















finite Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. "HILLYA Institution 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. faa Address 
PASSAIC, N. J. 9 : 
City 


Branches in Principal Cities Dept. P-2 
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RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING PLAYTOWN 


An informative booklet by top authorities in the U.S.A. 
field of recreation. Sets up guiding principles, 
practices and policies for every phase of total 
community recreation. 


A fast-moving, well drama- 
tized film that will enable 
you to show your community 
THE RECREATION PROGRAM leaders how to organize com- 
munity-wide, all-age, year- 
Represents the findings of a group of experienced round recreational programs. 
recreation executives, educators and _ leaders. 
Brings together in a composite picture, all of the 
major kinds and forms of recreation activity. 
Covers program interests and needs in terms of $1,000 FOR 


present as well as the future. RECREATION 


With this film, you demon- 
strate to community sponsor 
groups that recreation is a 
basic human need and is as 
much a public responsibility 
as education, health and wel- 
fare. 


LEADERS FOR 
LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that 
stresses the importance and 
need for professionally 


Remember, more people playing more games trained leaders to insure the 


means a happier, healthier, stronger America success of any community 


For yull details on the above material, write to: =o 


The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


wt cc nslititte 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic institute, A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
identifies its members. OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE GATEWAY — YALE UNIVERSITY 
With the slogan, “For God, for Country, and for Yale” over this attractive gateway, it is one of the 
features of the impressive architecture that marks the Yale campus located in downtown New Haven. 
The undergraduate school is concentrated within an area around two sides of the community 
Green, an area set aside by the original founders more than 300 years ago. 
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YALE 


New Haven, Conn. 


By CHARLES LOFTUS 


YALE UNIVERSITY was founded in 1701 al- 
though its origin goes back to the beginning of the 
settlement of New Haven. Rev. John Davenport 
headed the band of Puritans that founded New Haven 


STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
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UNIVERSITY 





DAVENPORT COLLEGE 


in 1638 and they hoped to establish a college in the 
Connecticut Colony within a few years of their ar- 
rival. But it was not until 1701 that a college that be- 
came Yale was founded. Harvard was founded 


(Continued on next page) 





CAMPUS CLOSE-UP (Continued from page 7) 
in 1636 which makes Yale the second oldest univer- 
sity in the United States. 

The Rev. Abraham Pierson, one of the founders, 
was named first rector of the “Collegiate Schoole” 
and classes were held in his parsonage at Clinton, 
Conn. until his death in 1707. The college then moved 
to Saybrook, Conn. and in 1716 was transferred to 
New Haven. 

Lack of money halted building operations in New 
Haven. Jeremiah Dummer, the Colony agent in Eng- 
land and a loyal supporter of the college, appealed 
to Elihu Yale, retired East India marchant and a 
former governor of Madras. Mr. Yale shipped nine 
bales of goods which brought 562 pounds, the largest 
gift to the college at that time. The news came to 
New Haven just before Commencement in 1718 and 
the trustees voted to name the new building Yale 
College. 

Ironically, Elihu Yale never saw the college named 
after him. Born in Boston, he was taken at an early 
age to England and never returned to this country. 

Yale University today is actually a community of 
various schools, departments and other educational 
units. This community has a population of more than 
10,000 persons — approximately 7,500 are students, 





OUTDOOR ATHLETIC FACILITIES — Yale University 





close to 2,000 are members of the faculty, and some 
2,400 are non-faculty employees including members 
of the administration, maintenance workers etc. 

The center of this educational community is the 
undergraduate student body, about 4,000 in number. 
These undergraduates are enrolled either in Yale 
College if they are taking a liberal arts course, or in 
the Undergraduate School of engineering if seeking 
an engineering degree. Women are not admitted to 
the undergraduate schools. 

There are ten graduate and professional schools 
at Yale with a total enrollment of about 3,500. The 
schools are the Yale Divinity School, Yale Schooi of 
Medicine, Yale Law School, Yale School of Architec- 
ture and Design, Graduate School, School of Music, 
School of Forestry, School of Nursing, School of 
Drama and the School of Engineering. 





Spread out over a vast acreage in the western section of New 
Haven, every facility is available for outdoor competition, from 
football to rugby. Center of this hub is the Yale Bowl, the mag- 
nificent stadium completed in 1914, with a seating capacity of 
more than 73,000. Around this field are numerous tennis courts, 
fields used for lacrosse, soccer or baseball in season, one of the 
finest college baseball stadiums in the nation, a track, a field 
house used for indoor track, as well as for baseball and tennis 
practice, and the Laptham Field House. Outside the photo is 
the Yale Armory, where polo horses are quartered and games 
played, as well as fields for conduct of the inter-college program 
for all undergraduates, and freshman football. Located in an- 
other section is one of the nation’s toughest golf courses, the 
Yale links, which also serves as a rugged course for cross country 
competition. 
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ATHLETICS AT YALE 


Athletically, Yale is a member of the Ivy Group 
(others are Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania and Princeton) which affirm 
their conviction that under proper conditions athletic 
competition in organized athletics offers desirable de- 
velopment and recreation for players and a healthy 
focus for collegiate loyalty. 

These conditions require that the players shall be 
truly representative of the student body and not com- 
posed of a group of specially recruited athletes. In 
other words, there are no athletic scholarships. 

A major premise of the Ivy Group is that in the 
total life of the campus, emphasis upon intercollegiate 
competition must be kept in harmony with the es- 
sential educational purposes of the institution. 

The musty record books are filled with Yale ath- 
letic firsts. Back in 1852, Yale and Harvard met in 
crew and this was the very first intercollegiate ath- 
letic event in history. 

Yale football teams have won more victories than 
any other institution in America. No institution has 





PAYNE WHITNEY GYMNASIUM — Yale University 
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an intercollegiate athletic program which embraces 
more sports. As an example, varsity teams are fielded 
in baseball, basketball, crew, soccer, lacrosse, track, 
swimming, polo, fencing, wrestling, squash, cross- 
country, football, golf, and hockey. There are also 
rugby, rifle and skiing teams. 

So that each student might participate in athletics 
at the level at which he is qualified, also maintained 
is a tremendous intramural program which embraces 
almost all of the varsity sports. Some 3000 young men 
take part in this annually. 

During the 1956-1957 academic year, Yale teams 


(Continued on page 35) 





The Payne Whitney Gymnasium, the most completely equipped 
gym in the world, was opened in the fall of 1932, and is located 
on campus in the City of New Haven. Within its eleven floors it 
houses a rifle range, numerous squash courts, handball courts, 
golf galleries, polo cages, and the largest suspended pool in 
existence, plus facilities for boxing, fencing, wrestling, exercise 
and basketball, all within the main tower. The two wings house 
the exhibition swimming pool, a regulation tank with a seating 
capacity of 2,187, and the Amphitheater where major basketball 
games are played, as well as for intercollegiate wrestling and 
tennis practice. Another outstanding feature of the gym is three 
rowing tanks equipped with a mechanism which creates a live 
stream of water for indoor crew practice. 
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THE 
HUDDLE 





YEAR’S END 


This issue concludes Vol. XIX of COACH & ATH- 
LETE. As we pause briefly and look back across those 
19 years, we are very proud, grateful and humble. 
Proud of the amazing progress it has made, of the 
service it has rendered, and the prestige it has gained. 
Grateful for those who have lent a helping hand along 
the way. We are especially indebted to our sub- 
scribers who constitute an inspiring and challenging 
audience, and whose timely suggestions through the 
years have beaconed us to an ever better publication. 
Our advertisers have supported our efforts and their 
patronage make possible our monthly get-together. 
Members of our Advisory Board have been ever- 
ready and helpful with their valued counsel. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL for the cooperation of the 
sports publicity directors and their staffs who have 
so readily supplied us with pictures, data and stories 
when requested to do so. 


With pardonable pride, we ask our Regional Column- 
ist to come out for a bow. A big hand for Irving T. 
Marsh, for the East; Jack Horner, for the Atlantic 
Coast; Tom Siler, for the Southeast; Bob Russell, for 
the Mid-West; John R. Thomason, for the Missouri 
Valley; Jim Lawson, for the Southwest; Quig Nielsen, 
for the Rocky Mountains; and Clive L. Grafton, for the 
Pacific Coast. These experts will continue to bring 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


you interesting, on-the-spot, authoritative commen- 
taries on the thought and action in sports in the vari- 
ous regions of the nation. 


WE ARE HUMBLE when we consider the responsi- 
bility with which we are faced. Our rapid increase in 
coverage and acceptance adds a heavier weight of ob- 
ligation to our readers and advertisers. It is our 
prayerful purpose to make each issue contribute 
something constructive to the local and national sports 
program and to our sports philosophy. Thanks again, 
to all who have shared our dream and have shared 
their strength in our team effort to promote the high- 
est and best interest of Amateur Sports! 


AUGUST ISSUE 


Henceforth, we will publish eleven issues a year in- 
stead of ten as heretofore. Our first issue will be 
mailed out August 15th, timed to reach coaches and 
trainers at the beginning of fall football practice. This 
change in frequency is made after careful considera- 
tion of suggestions from many subscribers and adver- 
tisers. We feel it will satisfy a need and will be a 
service to both coaches and advertisers. 


A REVISION IN SUBSCRIPTION RATES is made 
necessary due to the extra issue and the increase in 
postage rate for second class mail: However, the 
change in rate will not affect coaches, trainers and 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers, 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) § orts Summaries — Providing an authoritative record source 
or high school end college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


(5) Christian principles 

(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 
ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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officials who subscribe through the 
secretaries of their respective associa- 
tions. The schedule of subscription 
rates effective August 1957 is as fol- 
lows: 

$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $6.00 
for 3 years. 
Club rate for Associations: 

$1.00 a year, if taken for entire mem- 
bership. 

$1.50 a year, if subscribed to individ- 
ually through the Association Secre- 
tary. Club rate is allowed only to mem- 
bers in good standing, and must come 
through the Association Secretary. This 
is our gesture to encourage coaches, 
trainers and officials to join and be ac- 
tive members of their local or state as- 
sociations. 

a % % 

RANDOM THOUGHTS: During the 
summer many coaches associations will 
conduct clinics designed to improve 
coaching standards in their respective 
states. These clinics have contributed 
greatly to better coaching techniques, 
safety for players and higher standards 
of ethics in coaching and administra- 
tion. The all-star games which are held 
in conjunction with these clinics serve 
a two-fold purpose. The practice ses- 
sions and the game provide a work 
shop for demonstration, and the game 
helps finance the program of the Asso- 
ciation. It is our feeling that a high 
school player’s first obligation is to 
participate in his state clinic, if invited, 
rather than some so called “All-Ameri- 
can game.” We think his high school 
coach and also the college coach who 
will have him this fall should so ad- 
vise the boy... 


* * * 


COMMENCEMENT, 1957, brought the 
writer a rare experience. We attended 
commencement at the University of Al- 
abama, where our college roommate 
received an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree. The recipient was Otis William 
Bynum, now President of Carrier Cor- 
poration. It strengthens our faith in 
our way of life to see a great Univer- 
sity pause to honor a deserving boy 
from Blount County, Alabama ...A 
pleasant hour’s chat with our old Coach 
and Athletic Director, Charles A. Bern- 
ier ... Impressed with the fine work of 
Jeff Coleman, now Alumni Secretary 
and always the perfect host ... The 
ever-loyal Hugo Friedman greeting old 
friends . . . Privileged to meet Tom 
Russell, the fine sportsman who heads 
the Russell Mills of Alexander City, 
Ala. — and his charming wife. A most 
enjoyable evening with Coach and Mrs. 
Carl Wise, new backfield Coach at 
Georgia Tech (Bobby Dodd’s luck still 
good). 

Well, this is where we came in — see 
you around August 15th. 
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TOP ATHLETES AND STUDENTS AT LANIER HIGH 








Left to right; 1st row: Neil Pope, Pat Griffin, Neil Gregg, Nace Varow, Billy Ellisor, 
Marlowe Reese, John Weiseger, Tommy Wilson. 2nd row: Toby Savage, Ronnie Rose, 
Phil Jones, Howard Ellington, Frank Myer, Wayne Lawhorne, Bill Dismukes. 3rd row: 
Gene Williams, James Cook, Warren Gray, Ralph Rooney, Jim Cargile, Allen Dennis. 


GOOD STUDENTS MAKE GOOD ATHLETES 


By CLIFF HARPER 
Exec. Sec’y Alabama High School Ass‘n 


GOoD STUDENTS make GOOD ATHLETES! 
Twenty-one senior athletes, with higher 
than average scholastic averages, were 
graduated from Sidney Lanier High 
School on May 29. The 21 boys have 
been responsible for Lanier’s athletic 
record for this 1956-57 season. This 
record: Football: won 7, lost 1, tied 2; 
Basketball: won 22, lost 5, won Dis- 
trict Trophy; Track: 2nd place, Ala- 
bama Relays, won Runner-up Trophy; 
4th place Dixie Prep Relays; 2nd place, 
Montgomery Invitational Track Meet; 
lst place, Sectional Track Meet; 3rd 
place District Championship; 4th place, 
State Track Meet; Baseball: won 7, 
lost 2, won Montgomery County Cham- 
pionship. No senior members of golf 
or tennis teams this year. 

To achieve such a record takes many 
more man-hours than the average per- 
son realizes. Under the direction of out- 
standing coaches a high-school athlete’s 
day does not end when school is out, 
but goes on until dark, day in and day 
out, during the sports’ season. Eight of 
these boys played football only; five 
played basketball only; three took part 
in track only; one, however, took part 
in football, basketball, track and base- 
ball; three took part in football and 
track; one took part in track and bas- 
ketball; one played football and base- 
ball; one played basketball and base- 


ball; and one served as manager of all 
teams for the three years. So for many 
of these 21 boys the long days until 
dark went on all through the school 
year. 

Twelve of these boys maintained a 
higher-than-average scholastic record 
during their entire high-school course. 
Five of them made a straight “1” or 
“A” record. Seven made average 
grades, with only two falling below 
average. Not one of these athletes 
failed any subject in his senior year. 
Only one failed one semester of Math 
in his junior year, and three failed one 
semester each in their sophomoce years. 
The over-all three-year average of the 
group is “2” or “B”. 

These 21 boys have taken part in 
other student activities as well as in 
athletics. Two have been student coun- 
cil members, one serving as president 
of the Student Council. Four are sec- 
tion or homeroom representatives with 
one of these serving as president of 
that group. Five are members of the 
Blue and White (school newspaper) 
staff; five are members of the Ushers’ 
Club; eight are Hy-Y members; nine 
are “L” Club members; four sing in 
the Glee Club; three are members of 
the Spanish Club; two are ROTC of- 
ficers; one plays in the Band; one is 

(Continued on page 35) 











WHAT'S WRONG WITH OUR TENNIS 


By EMMETT PARE 


Tennis Coach, Tulane University 


EXPERTS AGREE that American tennis 
is in a bad way. Our inability to cope 
with the Australians in Davis Cup 
competition and in most of the major 
tournaments has brought about much 
tearing of hair, gnashing of teeth — 
and alibis by the bushel. 

Certainly it is no fun to lose, and in 
light of our former supremacy in 
world tennis the regularity of the de- 
feats has become particularly embar- 
rassing. But instead of spending time 
looking for excuses, it might be wise 
to analyze the real reasons our stand- 
ards have slipped and to do something 
about them. 

Almost any tennis committeeman 
has a ready, pat answer for the Aus- 
tralians’ superiority. The Aussies, they 
explain, are paid by sporting goods 
companies, making them semi-pros of 
sorts. Collections are taken to present 
them with generous “wedding pres- 
ents” and wealthy bystanders make it 
more profitable to them to remain 
amateurs instead of turning pro. The 
players are glorified by their country- 
men and receive the adulation of ten- 
nis-loving masses. They have incentive, 
it is claimed, that the Americans lack. 

All of this, to an extent, may be 
true — but it is an evasion of the real 
issue. Most of our topnotch players 
have advantages comparable to the 
Australians. They either have no regu- 
lar jobs or they are in school. The year 
around, the world over, they do little 
but play tennis. So why shouldn’t they 
be as good as the Australians? True, 
they beat the Aussies occasionally, but 
when the chips are really down we 
have been coming out second best all 
too often. 

As I see it, the real reasons we have 
not competed on even terms of late 
are these: 


1. OUR YOUNG PLAYERS are pampered 
and spoiled. They are not willing to 
do the work necessary and to make 
the sacrifices to reach the top. They 
become reasonably good quickly and 
they become satisfied. Many of them 
play only well enough to continue to 
enjoy the good living of the tourna- 
ment circuit. Their ambition is lost in 
search for comfort and _ pleasure. 
Championships are won by the player 
who wants them most, who wants to 
give his best for maximum returns. 
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J. Emmett Pare (pronounced Pa-RAY ) 
has compiled the remarkable dual meet 
record of 152 wins, 25 defeats and 12 
ties in 20 seasons as Tulane tennis coach. 
His teams have won 14 Southeastern Con- 
ference championships in 18 attempts. 
Star pupils Ernie Sutter (1936-37), Jack 
Tuero (1949), Hamilton Richardson 
(1953-54) and Jose Aguero (1955) have 
captured National Collegiate singles ti- 
tles. Counting in Cliff Sutter (1930-32), 
Tulanians have taken a total of eight 
N.C.A.A. singles crowns. No other insti- 
tution can claim more than three over 
that period of time. 

A 49-year-old native of Chicago, Pare 
won the National Clay Courts champion- 
ship while a student at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1929. In 1931 he became a 
professional and made European and 
American tours with the original Bill 
Tilden troupe. In 1933, the same year he 
came to Tulane to succeed Mercer Beas- 
ley as coach, Pare won the National Pro- 
fessional doubles with Bruce Barnes. 

Besides coaching the Greenies he teach- 
es at the New Orleans Lawn Tennis Club 
and, during the summers, at Shoreacres, 
Lake Bluff, Ill. 

He has been at Tulane continuously 
since 1933 with the exception of 1943- 
44.45, when he served as an officer in 
the Navy’s physical fitness program. 





2. OUR OFFICIALS in charge of tennis 
development and selection have been 
guilty of poor organization and plan- 
ning. They have misplaced our confi- 
dence and hopes. Let a young player 
beat a ranking star, and our officials 
shout with elation and proclaim they 
have found the child to lead us. But 
let the same young man, whether he 
ever had the necessary ability and 


temperament or not, go into a slump 
and have a bad year, then he is dis- 
carded and some new phenom is found 
to take his place. The chosen few are 
taken on trips to Europe and Australia. 
They are coached by our best former 
players. But in most cases they do not 
develop. Why? Part of the answer may 
be that there is probably as much dif- 
ference between playing tennis and 
coaching tennis as there is between 
watching it and playing it. I could play 
tennis, but when I started coaching I 
still had everything to learn, and I am 
still learning. The short-term, acceler- 
ated instruction given our best young 
players is all right as far as it goes, 
perhaps. But the player who becomes 
outstanding almost always has had the 
advantage of sound teaching over a 
long period of time. 

3. AMERICA’S BEST YOUNG ATHLETES 
play football, basketball, baseball and 
other sports. A very small percentage 
of them concentrate on tennis. In 
Australia, there is interest in track, 
swimming, soccer, etc., but tennis there 
has grown into much more of a major 
sport than in the United States be- 
cause more of the young men who 
are strong, fast and have exceptional 
coordination and reflexes are playing 
it. 

Yes, American tennis has slipped. To 
see how much, just look at the ranking 
lists. In former years our juniors and 
those 19 or 20 years old were often 
ranked in the first 10. Today, players 
considered to have the most promise 
are found in the first 20, if that high. 
it is disturbing to reflect that in the 
past two years our two top national ti- 
tles for young players — the National 
Collegiate and the National Junior 
championships — have been won by 
foreign players. And indications are 
that the pattern is continuing. 

What is the answer? I don’t pretend 
to have all of it, but I do have my 
opinion. 

First, I think it is necessary to make 
the maximum number of our young 
men want to play tennis over some 
other sport. This can be done by edu- 
cation, publicity and sound planning. 
It should be emphasized as often as 
possible that tennis is not, as some 
people believe, a game exclusively for 
the “country club set.” It is a sport 

(Continued on page 33) 
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APHONES OF COMPARABLE 
QUALITY — AND MORE DURA- BATTERIES INCLUDED 
BLE AND MORE EFFICIENT — 
MORE ECONOMICAL TO USE. 







TW scccnmnini by the 
Washington State High 
School Coaches Assoc. 
to its 8,000 members! 


PORTABLE — WEIGHS ONLY 5 LBS. 
1000 FOOT VOICE RANGE 


POWERED BY ORDINARY FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
SO DURABLE A CHILD CAN HANDLE There’s a TOA representative near you with a megaphone you 


can test in use! Write: 
NO TUBES — NO HOOKUP SSS 


AVERAGE MAINTENANCE COST: KEENZALES ENTERPRISES, INC. 


90c EVERY 4 TO 6 MONTHS FOR BATTERIES 6112 GRAND AVE., BUENA PARK 12, CALIF. 
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Stay Close to the Play 
The Biltmore Way 


Only Four Squares From Grant 
Field — 

EVERY ROOM 
In “the South’s Supreme Hotel” has outside ex- 
posure, private bath or combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice water and full-length 


mirror. 
HOME OF THE RENDEZ-VOUS LOUNGE 


ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL 
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Illustration #1—The center should spend at least 5-10 minutes for warm-up exercises preceding his work with the quarterback. 
These exercises will develop, loosen, and stretch certain muscle groups which will facilitate proper snapping technique. The Frog- 


Hop. Fig. 1, to loosen joints ... fingers ... arms... shoulders and elbows. Stretching exercise in Fig. 2 to loosen knees . . . ankles 
... hips and trunk. The Snap-Exercise to develop wrist snap and to generate throwing power in the arms, shoulders and trunk. 


THE OFFENSIVE “TT” CENTER 


URELY IT IS IN THE LINE that we 
find many of our unsung heroes of 
football; and the offensive center gets 
the reputation of being the man that 
has the easy job in the offensive at- 
tack. In actuality, the part he plays 
in the offensive is of most importance. 
When the coach makes his selection 
of a boy to play center, several quali- 
ties should be considered. First the of- 
fensive center must be a leader type 
of boy with plenty of smartness since 
his position carries this responsibility. 
When that huddle breaks and he ap- 
proaches the line to take his position 
over the ball, he is just naturally in 
the drivers seat: the man the other 


Illustration #2 





In the stance the center’s feet are slightly 
staggered for balance, about shoulder 
width. Most of his weight is on the balls 
of both feet. The ankles and knees are 
well bent, to allow flex to move forward 
fast. His back, shoulders and head should 
be about straight and parallel to the 
ground. 
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By VAUGHN MANCHA 


Line Coach, Columbia University 


linemen are following: the fellow who 
must start the ball moving. These are 
just a few reasons, not to mention his 
defensive or blocking ability, why an 
exceptional boy must be picked to play 
this role. Otto Graham, speaking of 
his linemen said, “The center is as im- 
portant to the quarterback as his 
throwing arm.”! Usually, when you 
find a strong successful team operat- 
ing, the center is invariably one of the 
spark plugs. 

THE PHYSICAL MAKE-UP of the snap- 
per is somewhat important, however 
this point is debatable. Many coaches 
favor the larger boy, but every year 
many small centers get the job done. 
Size becomes more important especial- 
ly when the pivot man is operating 
from a formation which requires di- 
rect snapping; in this case he must be 
able to take a greater amount of im- 
pact while he is snapping the ball, 
since his head is usually down and 
the impact is received while he is in 
an immobile position. The smaller cen- 
ter in either case for direct passing or 
“T.” is constantly fighting odds and 
frequently this is a vulnerable spot on 
the team. How often do we see the 
defense that puts the larger boy nose- 
up on the center to work on him and 
seal the middle? By emphasizing the 
size of the center, his coordination, 
speed and rhythm is by no means sec- 
ondary in importance. The timing of 
the complete offense is dependent upon 
his rhythm with the quarterback’s 
snap count. An uncoordinated boy 
with no sense of rhythm is prone to 
be erratic, which usually creates an 


1Graham, Otto, “T” Quarterback, Prentice- 


Hall, 1953, p. 30. 








Coach Vaughn Mancha — native of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Was All-American center 
under the Frank Thomas regime — regu- 
lar four years — played in Sugar Bowl 
of 1945 — Rose Bowl of 1946 — and 
again in Sugar Bowl of 1948. Played for 
Boston Yanks Pro Ball in 1948. Then 
took over the head coaching position at 
Livingston State Teachers College — after 
three successful years moved to Florida 
State University as an assistant coach. 

Will report this fall as line coach at 
Columbia University. 





atmosphere of uncertainty with his 
teammates. In most cases the good 
snapper is self-made. The coaches play 
a part in pointing out good techniques, 
but the center must take it upon him- 
self to spend many extra hours per- 
fecting his snapping style and delivery. 
(Illustration number 1, views 1, 2, 3) 
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Illustration #3—The Grip: Assuming the center is right handed the three views show the basic grip on the ball prior to the 
snap. View No. 1 shows how the ball is grasped with the right hand toward the top front with the thumb and index fingers, with 
the other fingers spreading down over the ball. Views No. 2 and No. 3 show how the left hand is placed more on the top of the ball, 
with most of the body weight on this hand. Both arms are fairly straight with the elbows locked. 


There are_ several fundamental 
points in the mechanics of the center 
which are most important to the prop- 
er execution of the snap. The center’s 
stance should start with his feet plant- 
ed about shoulder width. The knees 
should be slightly bent somewhat over 
the feet, however this will vary with 
the size of the center. The toes should 
be pointing straight ahead. If he is 
right handed his right foot should be 
staggered about two inches. The stag- 
ger is solely for the sake of balance; 
he should keep it at a minimum. Any 
larger stagger usually hinders the oper- 
ating room of the quarterback and 
pulling linemen. (Note _ illustration 
number 2) Many bad habits are formed 
by the pivot man employing a large 
stagger and then moving the back foot 
on the initial charge, but this usually 
causes trouble since there are times 
when a block could be better executed 
by moving the forward foot first. The 
left foot is nearly flat with the right 
heel slightly raised, the majority of 
weight distributed on the balls of the 
feet. The front of the head should be 
about to the center of the ball. When 
both hands are placed on the ball, his 
back should be about parallel to the 
ground. Most “T” coaches like for their 
quarterbacks to operate fairly high. 
This necessitates the center raising his 
tail as much as possible while still 
maintaining the necessary flex in his 
legs and knees for hitting power. This 
is one important reason for selecting 
the taller boy to handle this job. Also 
his height will enable him to take a 
longer stance over the ball, allowing 
his other lineman to line up as far for- 
ward of the quarterback as possible, 
thus giving the quarterbaek more free- 
dom to operate down the line of scrim- 
mage. 
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More offenses are allowing their cen- 
ters to put more weight on the ball 
purposely so that he may “fire-out” 
faster. However this weight factor must 
be determined by his blocking assign- 
ment. If he has to block down the 
line at a 45 degree angle, his weight 
on the ball and his stance stretch must 
be proper. However we find many 
boys with such exceptional ability that 
they can continually do outstanding 
work while at the same time violating 
blocking principles. The _ offensive 
stance should always be taken in the 
same manner every time in order not 
to show intent of the play. 

His neck should be rigid with his 
head up. This helps vision and pre- 
vents the tendency to hit low. The 
snap comes easy with lots of drill and 
analysis. 

Grasping the ball correctly is high- 
ly important to proper snapping tech- 
niques. On most systems, the quarter- 
back’s method of receiving the ball 
sets the style for the center and de- 
termines his method of placing the 
ball. Assuming the quarterback is right 
handed and operates with his right 
hand up or turned slightly to the 
right, preferring the laces of the ball to 
hit across his fingers, the center must 
adjust the ball while on the ground in 
order that the reception of the ball by 
the quarterback will be correct each 
time. 

Assuming the center is right handed, 
he grasps the ball with this hand to- 
ward the top front with the thumb 
and index fingers, with the other fin- 
gers spreading down over the ball. 
This should be about straight with the 
fore-arm and perpendicular to the long 
axis of the ball. The left hand is placed 
somewhat on top of the ball with most 
of the weight being put on this hand. 


Both arms are fairly straight with the 
elbows locked. In this manner the ball 
can be slapped into the quarterback’s 
hands with the desired firmness. As 
the ball is swung up with a natural 
arc, the right elbow will break slight- 
ly with the wrist taking a slight turn. 
This seems like the only natural way 
for the snapper to pass the ball. The 
delivery arm should be relaxed prior 
to the snap. If tension is created dur- 
ing the delivery, crampness is devel- 
oped which will damage proper ball 
handling. Most fumbles are created 
by improper ball handling. 

The snap is made in such a manner 

(Continued on page 36) 


Illustration #4 





One of the most effective ways to teach 
the center exactly where to place the ball 
on the snap is to have the quarterback 
hold the ball as he would receive it from 
the center. The center can reach back 
and take it. A reversal of this procedure 
will clarify to the snapper his proper 
technique. 
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HOW TO START 








A WRESTLING PROGRAM 


ARE YOU THINKING of starting a 
wrestling program? If so, here may be 
some of your first questions: 

1. How much will it cost? 

2. How safe is it? 

3. How much space will it require? 

4. What benefits may be expected 

from it? 

5. Who will teach it? 

Before getting down to details, let’s 
give some comparative answers. 

1. Not nearly as much as football 

2. Much safer 

3. Much less space 

4. Much greater benefits 

5. Anyone 
EQUIPMENT (Mats) 

The best on the market are the en- 
solite plastic foam mats used in the last 
NCAA Championships at Pittsburgh. A 
newer plastic foam mat — pecsolite — 
not yet in use is said to be superior. 
Both cost $2.45 a square foot. Although 
but an inch thick, they absorb as much 
shock as 4 inches of the conventional 
hair felt mat. No cover is necessary 
since these mats are contained in a 
sprayed-on envelope of vinyl plastic 
having the tensile strength of steel. 
Weighing only a fraction as much as 
other mats, they can be bought in strips 
easily carried by one man and joined 
by strips of scotch tape. They are sim- 
ple to clean and will not cause mat 
burns. 

A plastic cover is recommended to 
schools currently equipped with mats. 
Flannel, moleskin, duck, canvas, rub- 
ber are all inferior to plastic and many 
times more expensive in the end. Plas- 
tic costs about 25¢ a square foot. 
(Uniforms) 

Practice equipment may range all the 
way from sneakers and a pair of 
trunks to the complete outfit listed be- 
low: 


Ss eee $ 2.25 
Een Del aha, eo es 1.00 
BRR ek? ce he he! tae seid 4.25 
3 ls ees 2.00 
NN 9s aie 2 AD eo 4.00 
















By THOMPSON CLAYTON 


Wrestling Coach, Gallaudet College 





Coach Clayton has an unusual back- 
ground and record as a wrestling coach. 
He organized and coaches the first wrest- 
ling team at the University of Maryland 
when he was a senior there in 1926-27. 
Except for one year, he has coached 
wrestling continuously since that time. 


His Devitt Athletic Club team went 9 
years without defeat under his tutelage 
and Gallaudet College has gone undefeat- 
ed in the Mason & Dixon Conference 
for the past 6 years. 

Gallaudet is a small federally support- 
ed college for the deaf. It is the smallest 
member of the 15 college circuit, offers 
no athletic scholarships and all their boys 
are deaf. During the past 10 years only 
two boys on his wrestling teams had pre- 
vious wrestling experience. 

This is a great tribute to Coach Clayton 
as an organizer and coach of wrestling. 











Knee Guards .................. 2.00 
Helmet ....................... 6.50 
I oie 5 aus teh wraish, nip stats die tS seus $22.00 


To this, of course should be added 
socks and supporter. If funds allow, 
extra trunks, tights and sweat shirt 
should be provided to allow for a 
change. This costs no more in the end 
and keeps the boys provided with 
cleaner clothes. The hood is for out- 
door wear or where boys must go in- 
to colder places after workouts. It 
should be good for 7 or 8 years. Wres- 
tling shoes should last up to four sea- 
sons. Practice tights may go through 
two. Trunks last indefinitely. A sweat 


Kent Elstad, Gallaudet 130 pounder up- 
ending Skip Hockenbury, American Uni- 
versity at Gallaudet Feb. 16, 1957. Kent 
won and Gallaudet defeated American 
University 35-2, 


shirt will hold up one to four depend- 
ing upon usage. Knee guards are good 
for one or two (not needed with en- 
solite mats). Thus, though the initial 
cost may go as high as $25 or $30 per 
boy, the expense will drop to $6 or $8 
in the second year and level off to an 
average of $10 or $12. 

Many wrestling teams use clean prac- 
tice equipment in their meets where 
funds are short. Later, after the sport 
has been established, they may pur- 
chase meet uniforms. Best looking and 
most serviceable trunks are the lastex 
two-way stretch. They fit nearly any 
size or shape close to their waist meas- 
ure. Worsted tights tend to develop 
holes. Nylon wears forever but some 
coaches do not like it. 

Safety 

Wrestling is one of the safest of all 
contact sports. Commonest injury, the 
mat burn, has almost entirely disap- 
peared with the introduction of plastic 
covers. Pulled muscles, tendons and 
ligaments rarely occur where care is 
taken to get an adequate warm-up. 
Bruised knees, elbows and similar con- 
tusions are a thing of the past where 
ensolite mats are in use. Injury to ears 
can be prevented entirely by wearing 
the new helmets of the elastic band 
and plastic ear guard type. The new- 
est Wilson helmet is the most improved 
this year. Walls and projections in the 
room should be padded — old mat- 
tresses covered with plastic are ideal. 
These can be attached to strips of fir- 
ring. 

Space Requirements 

A 10-foot square is about right for 
each pair of boys engaged in class in- 
struction. When down on the mat, they 
do not require more than a 6 or 8 foot 
square. The average sized gym can easi- 
ly accommodate 100 boys at the same 
time. A room of any size may be used 
but coaches prefer widths of 30 feet 
or more to provide freedom to work 
from standing position. It is far better 
to place mats in a fair-sized room 
where they may be allowed to remain 
than in a gym where they must be 
moved constantly. For moving causes 
damage to the mats and is irksome 
to wrestling coaches. 

Benefits 

Tests given before and after the sea- 
son have shown that wrestling develops 
more over-all strength than any other 
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sport. However, this is of secondary 
importance to the lessons’ in self-denial 
and clean-living that must be learned 
by those who aspire to “make the 
team.” Wrestlers must be careful of 
their diet. They must budget their time 
to insure enough rest and to meet the 
academic requirements of their school. 
Stars are sometimes born overnight in 
track, football and other sports but for 
a beginner to defeat an experienced 
competitor in wrestling is almost un- 
heard-of. The champions are invariably 
individuals who have worked long and 
faithfully. Herein lies the value of the 
sport; for a boy learns early the lesson 
that he will get out of wrestling ex- 
actly what he puts into it. He learns, 
too, that what are commonly considered 
the most crushing physical handicaps 
need not hinder him in reaching his 
goal if he has the patience and the de- 
termination to learn. Among our cham- 
pions are the blind, the deaf and the 
orthopedically handicapped. And there 
is a place on the team for a boy of any 
size or shape. 


Instruction 


Naturally, it is better to have an ex- 
perienced man in charge. Nevertheless, 
some of our best coaches are men who 
have never been competitors. Some 
books such as the Navy Manual, those 
by Umbach and Johnson, Gallagher and 





Gallaudet’s “wrestling room” converted from a dairy barn 


Peery and others give complete direc- 
tions about organization and instruc- 
tion of classes with all the necessary 
material. Cliff Keen, at-Michigan, has a 
good loop film on maneuvers and drills. 
It runs about 180 feet and costs $25. 
There are others. A man experienced 


in other sports can quickly adapt him- 
self to coaching wrestling with these 
texts and films at hand. 


Promotion 


Pictures of well-developed wrestlers 
(Continued on page 33) 





GYM MATS -WRESTLING MATS 
NOW! Stop Impact Injuries in the Gymnasium... 





Ensolite is a product of U.S. Rubber Co. 
PEC-10 is a formula of The Protection Equipment Co. 


SEE YOUR POLVONITE* DEALER OR WRITE 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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e MAXIMUM SAFETY 
e MOST ECONOMY 
e LIGHTWEIGHT 

e EASY STORAGE 


e COMPLETELY SANITARY 


APPROVED BY NCAA 
for all wrestling meets 











HAAS AVENUE 


SUNBURY, PA. 
ORIGINATORS OF PLASTIC COATED ALL FOAM MATS AND FIBRELESS ALL FOAM SHOULDER PADS 
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ITS USE IN ATHLETICS — — 


THE MOUTHPIECE 






By FRANK MEDINA 


Head Trainer, University of Texas 


THE EVOLUTION of the _ protective 
mouthpiece for use in contact sports, 
namely, football, has had its sporadic 
ups and downs, and as in all other 
phases of protective gear, the mouth- 
piece without exception has been the 
most controversial, particularly so in 
view of the staggering statistics which 
reveal to the medics, athletic trainers, 
coaches, and administrators that 53% 
of the injuries in football are to the 
face and dental area. 

Heretofore, most protective devices 
were put to use only after the damage 
was done, much in the manner of the 
proverbial farmer closing the barn 
door after the horse had fled. Thus 
the ever present element of chance 
prevails. The question is now raised 
by those of us who are responsible for 
the safety and well being of our charg- 
es, what course shall we take in giv- 
ing our athletes the maximum of pro- 
tection with a minimum of cost in this 
era of economic retrenchment. Sure, 
we are all aware of the fact that 
through the trial and error experi- 
mental period many types of mouth- 
pieces have been put on the market 
and in most cases they all have served 
their purpose in varying degrees of 
success, but the ultimate goal (mini- 
mum facial and dental injuries), has 
been an elusive one for most. However, 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that within the not too distant future 
this much sought after goal will be 
attained. 


The primary force behind this move- 
ment is our awareness that something 
MUST be done to alter this appalling 
situation, for it is much simpler to 
prevent than to protect facial or dental 
injuries. 

Cognizant of the fact that from its 
inception football was a game played 
by MEN of IRON, a survival of the 
fittest attitude prevailing, made the 
advent of “protective padding and oth- 
er safety devices,” a persona non 
grata, by anyone who showed any in- 
terest in its promotion. Inevitably, 
“protective padding and safety devic- 
es” did come of age and through the 
years many improvements have been 
made. Surprising, though, has been our 
attitude toward the development and 
improvement of mouthpiece devices. 
Partial blame for the slowness of mind 
but not of foot has been the luke-warm 





Frank Medina, graduate of Haskell In- 
dian Institute and St. Mary’s College, is 
now in his 12th year as trainer of the 
“Longhorn” athletic teams. Considered 
one of the top men in his profession, he 
is equally noted for his teaching methods 


and his training techniques. He has 
placed ten of his former student assist- 
ants in college training positions. 

Medina served as Olympic Athletic 
Trainer in the 1948 games, the first train- 
er from the Southwest Conference to be 
so honored. He is past president of the 
SWC Athletic Trainers Association, has 
trained teams for the Cotton, Sugar and 
Orange bowls and in 1954 was honored 
by the Rockne Club as “Trainer of the 
Year.” 

Medina, beginning his 27th year of 
athletic training, is dedicated to his pro- 
fession. He is ever striving to give his 


charges the best of protection against: 


injuries and the best of treatment after 


injuries in his modern, up-to-date train- 


ing room. 





interest and the reluctance of the 
wearer towards the use of same. More 
surprising however, is the fact that it 
was not until 1939 that legislation was 
passed by the American Football 
Coaches Association, the game’s gov- 
erning body, making it mandatory that 
all participants of the game of foot- 
ball must wear a protective helmet 
during active participation. This hap- 
pened just 16 years ago, and approxi- 
mately 65 years after the game of foot- 
ball made its bow into the world of 
sports. It is no wonder then that the 
proponents of this phase of protec- 





tive devices have entered into the field 
with much hesitancy. 

Having passed the trial and error 
experimental period we find ourselves 
with a healthy wholesome situation by 
virtue of American ingenuity and in- 
vention, and through the process of 
elimination, we now must of necessity 
change our way of thinking and dis- 
card the penny-wise and dollar-foolish 
philosophy as it pertains to the teeth 
of our athletes. 

As stated above, regulatory legisla- 
tion calls for the use of headgear by 
all participants. Today we have taken 
another step forward by providing a 
molded plastic face bar for added pro- 
tection, and in addition to this added 
safety measure we are now in appreci- 
able lots providing our athletes with 
a mouthpiece of one kind or another 
with little or no regard for its effi- 
ciency but on the other hand ever 
mindful of its expenditure. 

To better evaluate the evolution of 
the mouthpiece we begin with the 
horseshoe type of hard rubber that 
you had to clench between the teeth, 
and on opening the mouth it would 
fall out. Another type was the soft 
velum rubber that you could bite into 
and it too would lose its position on 
opening the mouth. Then came the 
processed velum rubber that had a 
semblance of dentures, it likewise had 
to be clenched between the teeth, but 
because of its porosity it soon became 
too foul and odorous. From the dia- 
mond in the rough to the more finished 
product, we have advanced to the mod- 
ern day styles and types of mouthpiec- 
es that are made of Latex, Gutta- 
Percha, and Plastic. The latex type has 
some resiliency but no cushion effect. 
The gutta-percha type has bulk for 
cushion and little resiliency so that 
after a little use and with the biting 
pressure of a person to be 150 pounds 
this ready-made type which can easily 
be bought in sporting goods stores 
along side the hip and shoulder pads, 
is a very simple gadget. Its life ex- 
:pectancy is limited to a minimum of 
“mileage” under regular working con- 
ditions because its basic components 
partially disintegrate into something 
resembling Swiss cheese, thus the end 
results often as not add up to two 
pieces instead of one and no protec- 
tion. The latex has the same results. 
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A familiar sight before we began using 
the mouthpiece. 


Interesting to note that a branch of 
the Armed Services is using the latex 
only because of its availability and 
not because of its durability, with so-so 
results. 


In the summer of 1951 we had occa- 
sion to see a clear transparent soft 
plastic mouthpiece that looked like 
the answer to our needs and from the 
available information on this plastic 
device we proceeded to outfit 8 of our 
boys with a similar unit, because up 
to this time everything else has failed 
to prove satisfactory for one reason or 
another, mostly the loss of teeth. The 
deciding factor in convincing us that 
this was THE MOUTHPIECE for our 
athletes was the fact that during the 
entire season the eight guinea pigs ac- 
tively participated without one single 
chipped tooth or mutilated mouth. So 
sold were the athletes that the next 
season found 40 boys equipped with 
the plastic devices. To further person- 
alize the unit our dentist had the lab- 
oratory insert in each device the name 
of the wearer. 

This custom built soft plastic mouth 
piece was processed exactly as a dental 
plate. The dentist taking a full upper 
and lower impression of the mouth. Its 
specifications are: that it fit the upper 
arch securely both opened and closed; 
it give resiliency to the biting pressure 
at all times hot or cold; it overlap 
the lower teeth to give equal protection 
to the lower as well as the upper; it 
give protection to the lips and cheeks. 
In addition it has no bad taste or odor, 
and the wearer can speak normally. 
The durability far surpassed our ex- 
pectations, because from this group 
several of the boys have continued 
their football activity either in the 
Armed Services or in the. pro-game, 
now, three to four years after gradua- 
tion the mouthpieces are still serving 
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Mike Trant, 1956 co-captain, University 
of Texas. No teeth missing after 4 years of 
football. 


their wearers well, for not one tooth 
is missing. 

Needless to say the athletes have 
been most generous in expressing their 
gratitude for their plastic mouthpiec- 
es and the parents of these boys are 
ever grateful in knowing that their 
sons are getting the maximum in face 
and dental protection. 

The greatest shock of course is to 
see an incoming group of freshmen 
footballers with missing front teeth. 
This common scene will give cause to 
one sudden thought: from within this 
group one of the young men could be 
your son. Consequently, our problem 
today is centered not on how our boys 
will look to the public on game day 
but rather how will they look to us 
with a tooth or two missing in later 
years. A broken arm or leg can heal, 
not so a broken tooth. 
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For the coach who believes 
the best is none too good 


The BIG SHIFT Is to Marty Gilman’‘s 
FOOTBALL FAMOUS SLEDS 


TACKLEBACK . DRIVEBACK . D-0 


For Faster, Sharper Getaway and 
Sustained Follow-up the SLEDS that 
OUTLAST, OUT SELL, OUT PERFORM 
all others! 
@ STRAIGHT AWAY CHARGE and TACKLE 
(no spin around) 
@ FULL SPEED ACTION 
(no half speed) 
@ 100% SHOCK ABSORPTION 
(no recoil) 
@ MAN-SIZED SURFACE FOR TACKLING 
and REVERSE BODY BLOCKING 
(no thin pads) 


Four and seven man 
sleds for coordinated 
line charging and 
tackling, move with 
ultimate speed to 
make possible light- 
ning mass movement 
of the line. 


MARTY GILMAN'S 
SLEDS are 
TOMORROW'S 
SLEDS TODAY! FS. 


They are FOOTBALL ENGINEERED 
by coaches for coaches 


Color films of drills using Gilman gear available. 
Make your reservation immediately. 


Marty Gilman Inc. - Gilman, Conn. 

















A custom-made protective mouthpiece 





cleaner, 
denser, clearer because they are 
made of soft, flexible plastic de- 
signed to fit and keep fitting. Their 
use precludes the danger of inter- 
oral mutilation and allows the arch 
to expand normally. 


These mouthpieces are 





for every high school and collegiate athletic 
candidate is a must. This ideal mouth guard 
fits snugly over the upper arch and stays in 
place while wearer is breathing and speak- 
ing. It acts as a protective shock absorber. 


Tested and proved in clinical use for 
over six years in a major university, the 
same guard can be used for years and years. 
This unit is made to protect the lower teeth 
as well as the upper arch and teeth, and 
one cost is the final cost for the entire time 
of contact sports. 


Now available in either All Plastic or Cast Chrome Lingual and Plastic. 


MARLIN GROSS DENTAL LABORATORY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
P. O. BOX 75 



















GORDON FISHER 


HE COMBINED EFFORTS of two track 

“old-timers,” 61-year-old Indiana 
University Coach Gordon Fisher and 
26-year-old athlete Greg Bell, have 
produced some of the most zestfully 
energetic and exciting track perform- 
ances in the last two years. 

The respected veteran coach and his 
Olympic broadjumping champion ath- 
lete, at ages when many in their re- 
spective areas are prone to devote their 
time to reminiscing on the past, are 
convinced that “the best is yet to be.” 

For Coach Fisher, the future is 
bright. He guided his Hoosier squad to 
the Big Ten indoor title in March and 
rival coaches regard IU as a strong bet 
to cop the outdoor championships in 
May. 

For athlete Bell, his immediate goal 
is breaking the world’s broad jump 
record of 268% set by Jesse Owens in 
1936. Greg has come within 134” of it, 
soaring 26-64% in an Olympic Warm-up 
Meet last October. In post-Olympic 
competition at Sydney, Australia after 
he had copped the Olympic crown, 
Bell got off a tremendous jump, only 





GORDON FISHER 


AND 
GREG BELL 


Indiana University 


to foul by no more than a quarter of 
an inch. All his spikes left marks on 
the take-off board. 

The leap was so long that the judges 
decided to measure it, even though it 
didn’t count. It was 27 feet 4 inches, 
734” more than Owens’ mark. 

The 5-8%, 156-pound Bell is a defi- 
nite threat to achieve his goal every 
time he speeds down the runway. At 
the Penn Relays in April, he hit 26-1% 
to set that venerable meet’s broad 
jump record for a second straight year. 
To round out a busy weekend, Bell 
won the 100-yard dash in :09.7 and 
helped two relay teams to high finishes. 
He was voted overwhelmingly the Out- 
standing Performer of the meet. 

Bell has a driving urge to better 
himself, in athletics and in life. If it 
had not been for this, the track world 
might have lost the lustre he has 
brought to it. He can look back on an 
on-again-off-again career which start- 
ed by accident and twice appeared 
over for good. 
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GREG BELL 


He was a pole vaulter in high school 
at Terre Haute Garfield and probably 
would never have tried the broad jump 
if it hadn’t been for a back injury 
which kept him from vaulting. For 
something to do, he took up the jump. 

He found he liked it, and had ap- 
titude for it and did 22-1 as a senior 
in the Spring of 1948 to place second 
in the State Meet. However, to all ap- 
pearances that ended his track career. 

He took a job in a factory and was 
there for three years before entering 
the Amy. Sent to Europe, he became 
interested in track again and in his 
first competition since leaving high 
school jumped 23’-10” to win the Eu- 
ropean Armed Forces Championship. 

Out of service in 1953, Greg returned 
to Terre Haute and another factory job. 
He decided at that time that he’d like 
to attend Indiana University, but vari- 
ous things kept him from it. In two 
track appearances in 1954, he went up 
to 24 feet in the Indiana A.A.U. Meet, 
and then placed high in the National 
A.A.U. on a 24-1 leap. 

About that time Greg made up his 


Sequence pictures illustrate championship form of Greg Bell. 
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mind for sure. “I was working in the 
factory and one evening I decided that’s 
where I’d be all my life unless I got 
more education.” 

That September he enrolled at In- 
diana University and set out on a pre- 
dental course. 

That brought him together with 
Coach Fisher. They worked together 
tirelessly to improve his form. Keen 
students of jumping, they worked out 
a technique to prevent falling back, and 
then checked it by a close scrutiny of 
movie films. Alterations were made to 
help Greg best perform the three pre- 
requisites of a great broad jumper: to 
hit the take-off at top speed, to get 
good height and to end the jump with 
a fully-extended leg position. 

As they progressed in their efforts, 
Bell’s distance began to soar. 

In the National A.A.U. indoor he 
cleared 25-0% and that Summer in the 
National A.A.U. outdoor at Boulder, 
Colo., he uncorked 26-0%, a new na- 
tional freshman record which put him 
among the select group of ten who 
have exceeded 26 feet. 

In his first varsity season no one 
came close to beating him. He estab- 
lished an entirely new set of IU rec- 
ords, a new Penn Relays record and a 
new Big Ten indoor record. He went 
25’-11%” outdoors, which would have 
written a new mark there also if 
Owens’ hadn’t set his world record in 
that meet 21 years ago. 

Greg went on to win the N.C.A.A. 
title at 25-9%4, tied with John Bennett 
in the Olympic trials at 25-8% and 
won the Olympics at 25-8%4. 

This season Bell has consistently 
been hitting near 26 feet. He jumped 
25-7 to break his own Conference in- 
door mark, set an Ohio Relays record 
for the third consecutive year at 25-8% 
and then soared 26-1% at the Penn 
Relays. 

Even if Bell didn’t broad jump, he 
would probably still be IU’s outstand- 
ing track man. Indoors he got down 
to :06.2 in the 60-yard dash and to 
731.6 in the 300. He high-jumped 6-2 
for a first place in a dual meet. 


Outdoors some of his best perform- 
ances have been :09.7 in the 100 and 
:20.8 in the 220. He occasionally runs a 
blistering 440 on the mile relay and in 
the 440-relay at the Penn Relays in 
1956 helped his team to a new Hoosier 
record of 1:25.9. 

Bell is that happy breed of athlete 
that coaches dream of: a tremendous 
performer who loves hard work. He 
works with the enthusiasm of an 18- 
year-old. In practice he runs and jumps 
a great deal. His running is done with 
the other sprinters and they do con- 
siderable work over distances of 110 
yards and up to the 220’s and even 
the 330’s. A favorite stunt of Bell’s is 
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to engage in high jumping contests 
with his teammates. He approaches 
the crossbar from straight in front, 
uses four or five strides with normal 
speed for that distance and then ciears 
the crossbar in a broad jumper’s start- 
ing position while remaining in a face- 
forward position. He has cleared close 
to six feet in this manner. 

This exercise has a purpose. Both 
Bell and Fisher feel that the only ob- 
stacle to the 27-foot barrier is getting 
more height on his jumps. Bell is near- 
perfect in every other department. 

Only a junior, with another year of 
competition left, Bell and Coach Fisher 
will continue their close cooperation, 
shooting for the record and then 27- 
feet. There are few who will argue that 
they might make it. 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 


RYAN’S OLYMPIC 

Force Feed — Instant 

Shutoff — 100 Ibs. 

capacity. 

Shaker in Hopper for 

Constant Flow. 

Adjustable Control 

on Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 

MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. “‘C’”’ for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 











CM-4 All Purpose Pad 
chest. 1” body with 2" 
fit, never loses its shape 


linemen! 


continuous, 


than ordinary pads 


infections 





SAFE TEAM PLAY STARTS WITH 


Protection with a capital P for upper arm, armpit 
overlay. Like all Pecsoite pads, molded for perfect 


CB-20. Heavy duty pad that really protects 
Ya" body with 4" 
attached web belt 
sliding on the body. 


overlay. Non 
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* 3.7 times greater shock absorption . . . 20 times less rebound 


Utmost player safety is built into every Pecsolite pad! Unmatched for 
shock absorption and low rebound rate*, Pecsolite pads spread and 
diffuse blows, lessening possible injury to both the wearer and his 
opponent. Their surface strength of 2400 P.S.I. withstands heavy 
impact and rough usage, season after season, gives you the additional 
benefit of less cost per service hour than conventional pads. That's why 
there is no better football gear . . . at any price! 
lightweight—from % to Y2 less weight than ordinary pads 
sanitary—moisture resistant . . . will not transmit impetigo or other 


odorless—does not give off repugnant smell or pick up body odors 
complete line—shoulder pads, hip pads, thigh guards, knee pads, 
helmet liners and accessories 


See your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


ECSOLITE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. Third and Market Streets, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
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SPRING SPORTS COACH 


« 


This year has produced an unusual num- 
ber of outstanding performers in spring 
sports. Many new conference marks and 
a few world records have been set. 





REGION COACH ATHLETE 
EAST: Joe Bedenk Jim Brown 
Penn State Syracuse 
ATLANTIC COAST: Bill Reinhart Dave Sime 
Geo. Washington U. Duke 
SOUTHEAST: Joe Pittard Ollan Cassell 
Georgia Tech E. Tenn. 
MID-WEST: Fred Lindstrom Al Urbanckas 
Northwestern Illinois 





SOUTHWEST 
Coach: Clyde Littlefield, 
The University of Texas 

Dean of the Southwest Conference 
track and field coaches, CLyDE LITTLE- 
FIELD has achieved phenomenal success 
at the University of Texas, his alma 
mater. In 37 years at the helm he has 
developed twenty-two conference 
championship teams and thirteen run- 
ners-up. 

Littlefield has developed many great 
track men but is best known for his 
record-breaking sprint relay teams, 
two of which have world records pend- 
ing at this time. His 1957 sprinters set 
a new world record for the 880-yard 
relay (1:22.7) at the Texas Relays and 
a mark of 39.9 for the 440-yard relay 
at the Kansas Relays. Littlefield- 
coached combines hold both baton 
marks at the Coliseum, California, 
Kansas and Penn Relays and the 880 
at the Texas Relays. 

A Hall of Fame coach, Littlefield is 
a past-president of the National Col- 
legiate Track Coaches Association and 
a member of the Olympic and Pan- 
American Games committees. He was 


JOE BEDENK 
Penn State 





BILL REINHART 
Geo. Washington Univ. 





one of the four coaches of the United 
States Olympics track and field team 
in 1952. In 1953 he received the Coach 
of the Year’s (cq) Award, the second 
track mentor in the country to receive 
the trophy. 

Nine of his proteges have won in- 
dividual national collegiate champion- 
ships, and this year he is host for the 
1957 NCAA Track and Field Cham- 
pionships held at the Memorial Stadi- 
um in Austin, June 14-15. 

When an undergraduate at Texas, 
Littlefield excelled in track, football 
and basketball. He earned 12 letters, 
more than any other athlete in the 
history of the institution. 


Athlete: Bobby Morrow 
Abilene Christian College 


Bossy Morrow of Abilene Christian 
College is our Athlete of the Year from 
the Southwest. He was our choice for 
this honor in 1956. Bobby was selected 
as the outstanding performer in the 
Texas relays, where he ran the 100 in 
9.3, with a favoring wind. He anchored 
the 440 yd. relay team to a 40.2 win 
over Texas and ran a 46.9 leg on the 





JOE PITTARD 
Georgia Tech 


mile relay team, which finished second 
— his first quarter mile in collegiate 
competition. He is the only person to 
have won the 100 yd. dash three times 
in the Texas relays. 

Morrow now holds 8 national records 
besides his Olympic Gold Medals: 
NAAU 100 yds. in 1955, 100 meters in 
1956, NAIA 100 and 220 in 1955, 100 
meter and 200 meter in 1956, NCAA 
100 and 200 meters in 1956. 

His best times this year were: 9.3 
with the wind three times, 9.4 without 
wind at Drake relays and West Coast 
relays, and a 20.0 in the 220, with wind. 
He was named the Outstanding Per- 
former in the West Coast relays. 


THE EAST 
Coach: Joe Bedenk 
Penn State University 


F. J. “Joe” Bedenk won all-American 
honors as a football player in the early 
20’s but now is recognized as one of 
the top college baseball coaches in the 
East. His Penn State teams annually 
make a strong bid for NCAA, District 
Two honors, traditionally win three of 
every four games they play. His 1957 
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& ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 


Here is COACH & ATHLETE’S salute to 
the Coach and Athlete of the year in 
spring sports from the eight geographical 
regions of the nation. Nice going, fellows! 








REGION: COACH 

SOUTHWEST: Clyde Littlefield 
Texas 

MISSOURI VALLEY: _ Bill Easton 
Kansas 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN: 


PACIFIC COAST: Hilmer Lodge 


Mt. San Antonio 


Clarence Robison 
Brigham Young U. 


ATHLETE 
Bobby Morrow 
Abilene Christian 
Al Oerter 
Kansas 
L. J. Silvester 
Utah State 
Bob Gutowski 
Occidental 


















BOBBY MORROW 





team, for the sixth time in nine years, 
made the play-off grade in District 
Two. Bedenk returned to Penn State 
in 1929 as football line coach, and 
moved into the baseball head coaching 
job two years later. He continued in 
football, including a year as head 
coach in 1949, until he retired from the 
sport at the end of the 1951 season. 
The present season was his 27th as 
head man of baseball. He has been 
cited for his dedicated service to col- 
lege baseball, was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the _ present-day College 
World Series, and served a term as 
president of the American Association 
of College Baseball Coaches. In foot- 
ball, he became known as an outstand- 
ing defensive coach, and one of the 
most astute scouts in the business. 


Athlete: James N. Brown 

Jim Brown, Syracuse University’s 
Mr. Everything in intercollegiate ath- 
letics, receives his second Player of the 
Year award from COACH & ATH- 
LETE. 

The versatile four-sport letterman 
from Manhasset, N. Y. was named the 


JIM BROWN 
Syracuse 


DAVE SIME 
Duke 


East’s top football player after the 
grid season. Now he is selected as 
the No. 1 spring sports performer in 
the same section for his achievements 
in lacrosse and track. 

A 220-pound sprinter who will per- 
form with the Cleveland Browns next 
fall, Jim led Syracuse to its first un- 
defeated lacrosse season since 1924 by 
scoring 42 goals (high for the team) 
from his post in the mid-field. He’s an 
All-American in lacrosse as well as 
football. 

Additionally, Brown took one shot 
at track (against Colgate) and scored 
13 points (two firsts and one second.) 
The meet preceded a lacrosse game by 
just 30 minutes. Jim was fifth in the 
national decathlon in 1955. 

ATLANTIC COAST 
Coach: Bill Reinhart, 
George Washington University 

Britt REINHART, baseball coach.. at 
George Washington University, won 
the Southern conference baseball title 
for the second year in a row, with a 
12-1 league record, and a 19-2 overall 
record. Reinhart is in his 15th year as 
baseball coach at George Washington. 





OLLAN CASSELL 
East Tenn. State College 


He went to George Washington in 1935, 
after coaching baseball and basketball 
at University of Oregon for 12 years. 
He was recently honored by the Helms 
Foundation Hall of Fame for his bas- 
ketball record. During World War II 
he coached the great Fleet City Naval 
team to the national service football 
championship. He later served as Ath- 
letic Director at the U. S. Maritime 
Academy at Kingspoint, New York, 
from 1946-1948. 
Athlete: Dave Sime 
Duke University 

Holder of three world’s records; tied 
two other world marks; only human in 
history to ever record four 9.3’s in the 
100-yard dash; a top major league base- 
ball prospect after his first season of 
college ball. 

In short, this is the record of Duke 
University’s Dave Sime, who is capa- 
ble of breaking and making a new 
record every time he sets himself on 
the track. His latest 9.3 came in the 
Carolina AAU Meet and he had no 
time to train for the meet. 

He has won so many honors he has 

(Continued on next page) 
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COACH AND PLAYER 
(Continued from page 23) 

stopped keeping count and they still 
keep piling up. He was named Athlete 
of the year in the Atlantic Coast con- 
ference last year and was Coach & 
Athlete’s choice for Athlete of the year 
in Spring sports from the Atlantic 
Coast region, embracing both the 
Southern and Atlantic coast confer- 
ences. 

Sime just finished regular season 
play with the Blue Devil baseball team, 
batting .395 to help put the team in 
the NCAA District Three playoffs. 

From Fair Lawn, N. J., the 6-3, 190 
pound flash missed the Olympic team 
last fall with an injured leg. 

SOUTHEAST 
Coach: Joe Pittard, Ga. Tech 

JOE PITTARD, Baseball Coach at Geor- 
gia Tech, is our Coach of the Year in 
spring sports from the Southeast. His 
1957 Yellow Jackets won the South- 
eastern Conference Baseball Cham- 
pionship, defeating Alabama 2 out of 3 
games in the play-off for the title. The 
Jackets finished the season with 18 
wins, 8 defeats and 1 tie. In conference 
play they won 15 and lost 4. This was 
the first SEC baseball title in Georgia 
Tech history. 

Pittard attended Young Harris Col- 
lege, University of Georgia and Van- 
derbilt. After 22 years as coach at 
Gainesville High School, he went to 
Tech in 1946. He is active in religious 
work, and exerts a positive and whole- 
some influence on the youth of his 
school and community. 

Athlete: Ollan Cassell 
East Tenn. State College 

OLLAN CASSELL is our choice for the 
Athlete of the year in spring sports 
from the Southeast. The lean, lanky 
Virginia youth is a freshman at East 
Tennessee State College. He entered 
college as a freshman football candi- 
date, with little track experience. Un- 
der the fine tutelage of Coach Julian 
Crocker, he showed amazing improve- 
ment and before the track season end- 
ed, was crowding the world 100 yd. 
dash record and also pacing his team 





BILL EASTON 
Kansas 


OERTER 
Kansas 






with brilliant 220 dashes. In the 100 yd. 
dash his timing in the first meet was 
10.2. During the season he was timed 
at 10.2 twice, 10 seconds once, 9.9 once, 
9.8 once, 9.7 twice, 9.5 twice, and 9.4 
once. In the 220 yd. dash, he improved 
his time from 22.2 to a 21.1. 

What is the secret behind this spec- 
tacular success? Coach Crocker says: 
“Cassell has uncanny coordination of 
natural speed and iron nerve. Added 
to this, his fierce determination to im- 
prove, capacity and willingness to work 
tirelessly, and exemplary character 
which produces a wonderfully whole- 
some attitude. 

MID-WEST 
Coach: Fred Lindstrom 
Northwestern University 

FRED LINDSTROM, one of the outstand- 
ing third basemen in the history of 
major league baseball, took over the 
baseball assignment at Northwestern 
in 1949. He climaxed his nine-year ten- 
ure this spring by winning the 1957 
Big Ten Conference Championship 
with a 5-2 record. The Wildcats had 
an overall record of 15-6. 

The Wildcat coach was one of the 
youngest players to sign a major 
league contract. Following his gradua- 
tion from Loyola Academy in Chicago 
in 1922, he was signed by the New 
York Giants at the age of 16. After 
being farmed out to Toledo for a year, 
he returned to the Giants where he 
was a fixture at third base for the next 
ten years. In 1930 he hit .381, the sec- 
ond highest mark for a right hander 
in the history of the league. He had a 
lifetime batting average of .320. 

After a 10-year career with the 
Giants, Lindstrom played two years 
with the Chicago Cubs. He played in 
two World Series, 1924 and 1935. Fol- 
lowing his playing career, he served as 
manager at Knoxville and Fort Smith 
in the Southern League. 

Athlete: Al Urbanckas 
University of Illinois 

ILttino1s’ AL URBANCKAS, who estab- 
lished a new Big Ten high jump record 
of 6’ 8%” at Evanston May 25, was a 
disappointment until last year’s West- 





ern Conference outdoor championships. 
Until the outdoor meet, Urbanckas had 
been an erratic collegiate jumper, 
sometimes bettering the 6-3% he 
cleared for a state high school title in 
1954, but often failing to reach that 
mark. 

Illini Coach Leo Johnson prescribed 
two major changes for the lanky star 
from Springfield’s Cathedral high 
school prior to the outdoor meet in 
1955. He added a roll at the top of 
Urbanckas’ jump, and he told Al to 
limit himself to as few practice jumps 
as possible. Urbanckas tied for the Big 
Ten title as a sophomore, and sticking 
to Johnson’s advice, showed steady im- 
provement this year. 

MISSOURI VALLEY 
Coach: Bill Easton 
University of Kansas 

Britt Easton of Kansas is by far one 
of the most successful track coaches in 
the nation. His Jayhawkers stand be- 
hind that statement in full force by 
achieving their sixth consecutive Big 
Seven Grand Slam — winning titles in 
the cross-country, indoor and outdoor 
meets. 

In taking the outdoor crown, the 
Jayhawks amassed a total of 160 
points, Colorado was second with 84 
and Nebraska third with 6342. Kansas 
won the indoor title last March by 
scoring 65 points, its highest indoor 
total in seven title runs under Easton. 
His cross-country teams have won the 
league title in each of the 10 years he’s 
been at the university. 

The former Indiana quartermiler is 
noted for his penchant of developing 
distant talent and before taking over at 
Kansas he coached three successive 
NCAA cross-country champions — 
(1944, ’45 and ’46) — at Drake. 

Athlete: Al Oerter 
University of Kansas 

Aut OerrTER, Olympic discus cham- 
pion on a record throw of 184 feet, 10% 
inches, has readily established himself 
as the greatest discus-thrower in Big 
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Utah State 
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Seven annals. Al was the first to break 
through the 170- and 180-foot barriers 
in the conference. As a sophomore in 
1956 he set a Big Seven record of 183-5 
and after achieving his Olympic all- 
time high mark. 

He is the first Big Seven track gold 
medal winner since Jim Bausch, also 
of Kansas, bagged the Decathlon in 
1932. Al has scored the grand slam 
himself a couple of times and he’s also 
a fine shotputter, tossing the iron 
53-834 to win this year’s indoor title 
and complete a five-meet undefeated 
season. 

Oerter, whose home is in Long Island, 
N. Y., is a junior at K. U. He is 20 
years old, stands 6-3 and weighs 230. 
Next year Al shouid undoubtedly be 
recognized as an all-time great in his 
specialty. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Coach: Clarence Robison 
Brigham Young University 


CLARENCE ROBISON, the _ slender 
silent track and field coach at Brigham 
Young University, is building a track 
dynasty at the Provo, Utah, school, the 
likes of which haven’t been seen in the 
Rocky Mountain area since the days 
when Frank Potts was at Colorado 
University. 

This spring the Cougars wrapped 
up their third consecutive Skyline Con- 
ference championship, winning the title 
with more than 40 points over nearest 
rival. 

Robison, who escorted a BYU track 
team on a six-week tour of Europe 
last summer, certainly knows his track. 
He held Skyline records in the mile 
and two-mile as a collegiate at BYU, 
and in 1948 was a member of the US. 
Olympic team. He’s been track coach 
at BYU since 1949, and his team hasn’t 
been beaten in Western Division com- 
petition in the past four years. 


Athlete: L. Jay Silvester 
Utah State University 


A record holder breaking his own 
records. This can be none other than 
Utah State’s L. Jay Silvester. 

In throws recorded by the NCAA 
track and field service, this 19-year-old 
sophomore’s throws recorded 54 feet 
834 inches in the shotput, and 172 feet 
4% inches in the discus. He currently 
holds Skyline Conference records in 
both. 

While attending Bear River High 
School, L. Jay broke the Utah class 
“A” records in both the discus and the 
shotput. These records still stand. L. 
Jay, record holder and B plus student, 
is our choice for Athlete of the Year 
in the Rocky Mountain regions. 
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HILMER LODGE 
Mt. San Antonio 


PACIFIC COAST 
Coach: Hilmer Lodge, 
Mt. San Antonio 

Coach Hilmer Lodge of Mt. San An- 
tonio Jr. College came through with 
another undefeated track and field 
team to merit our choice for Coach of 
the Year in the Pacific Coast Region. 
His teams have been undefeated in dual 
track and field competition for the 
past two seasons, winning over such 
strong teams as Compton College and 
freshman teams from _ Occidental, 
U.S.C., U.C.L.A., and Stanford. 

Since becoming Head Coach at Mt. 
San Antonio in 1949, his teams have 
won a total of 26 championships. Under 
his leadership the “Mountaineers” have 
developed two unique promotions for 
track and cross country. In 1949 he 
started the Mt. San Antonio College 
Invitational Cross Country meet for 
Junior Colleges and High Schools, 
which attracts over 1300 runners from 
approximately 80 high schools each 
year. In the Junior College division 157 
athletes from 21 Jr. Colleges partici- 
pated last year. Coach Lodge also con- 
ducts an annual Mid-Winter track and 
field Coaches Clinic, which attracts 
nearly 400 High School, Jr. College and 
College Coaches. 

Athlete: Bob Gutowski 
Occidental College 

Bos GUTOWSKI, pole vaulter of Oc- 
cidental College, merits our choice as 
Athlete of the Year from the Pacific 
Coast region. Bob is a native of San 
Pedro, California and a recent gradu- 
ate of Occidental. During the past sea- 
son his average vault was 15’ 2”. He 
set a new coliseum record in the meet 
against USC at 15’ 4”; a new NCAA 
record at 15’ 5” against UCLA; a new 
conference record at 15’ 534” in the 
all-conference meet; a new coliseum 
record at 15’ 6” in the coliseum relays, 





BOB GUTOWSKI 
Occidental 


and a new world record at 15’ 8%” in 
the meet against Stanford at Palo Alto. 
The record was previously held by 
Cornelius Warmerdam at 15’ 734”. He 
also participated in the broad jump, 
sprints and hop-step and jump. He did 
a 24’ 3” in the broad jump, 9.9 in the 
100, and 46’ 11” in the hop-step and 
jump. He was named the outstanding 
field athlete in five different meets 
this season. 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO SCORE ... 






Illustrated above is the 
Naden No. N-400-D 
with Dial Timer and 
“Instant-Vue" numerals. Naden makes 
a fully guaranteed, simple to operate, 
easy to maintain scoreboard for every 
need. Write for free Catalog No. 2C — 
Football; No. 1C — Basketball; No. 3C — 
Baseball. 
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FRONT COVER 


GLENN DAVIS 
Ohio State University 


Glenn Davis, Ohio State’s “Mr. Versa- 
tile” is the world title-holder in the 400 
meter hurdles with a time of 49.5, estab- 
lished in the final Olympic tryouts last 
year at Los Angeles. He won the Olympic 
event in 50.1 seconds. 

Davis, a powerfully built speedster, 
hails from Barberton, Ohio. Representing 
his high school in the state meet in 1954, 
Davis won the state title single-handed for 
his school by winning the 220 yard dash, 
220 yard low hurdles, broad jump and 
fourth in the 100 yard dash. 

Davis, who is married, will be a senior 
this fall. His best marks are broad jump, 
24 feet, % inch; 220 yard low hurdles, 
23.6 seconds; 120 yard high hurdles, 14.6 
seconds; 220 yard dash, 21.7 seconds; 
100 yards, 9.8 seconds. 

In the Big Ten indoor meet, Davis won 
the 70 yard low hurdles and was second 
in the 60 yard dash, 70 yard high hurdles 
and broad jump. 

Davis, in the Big Ten outdoor meet 
scored seconds in the broad jump, high 
and low hurdles and third in the 220 
yard dash. 


Davis is regarded as Ohio State’s best 
track athlete since Jesse Owens. 





CO-ED 


OF THE 


MONTH 





Our Co-Ed this month is Miss Jane 
Watson of St. Louis University. This 19- 
year-old beauty is from Columbus, Ohio, 
and is “Queen of Billiken Baseball” and 
Varsity cheerleader. She is a junior, 
5’ 6”, 116 lbs., molded into a 36-23-36 
pattern. 

Miss Watson, a junior in the Uni- 
versity’s School of Arts and Sciences, 
was selected by members of the St. 
Louis University varsity baseball team 
as the “girl they would like to be tagged 
out by.” Miss Watson, an “A” student in 
the classroom, was named to the cheer- 
leader squad last September after trans- 
ferring to St. Louis University from 
Georgetown University. She became the 
first transfer student and junior in 
school to be accepted on the cheerleader 
squad, 

A “perfect brunette,” Jane is an offi- 
cer in the French Club and active in 
sorority work. Her favorite sports, out- 
side of Billiken baseball, are basketball 
and tennis. She receives many offers for 
modeling work, and no wonder... . 
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BUDDY FOWLKES 


Track Star —Coach— 
Father — Champion! 


Buppy FOwWLKES was again high 
point man at the Ga. AAU meet held 
at Grant Field May 25th. This was no 
new honor for the 29 yr. old father or 
three boys, as it is a duplicate of his 
performance in 1956. He was also high 
point man at the Fla. AAU meet May 
4th. 

Buddy holds the Southeastern Con- 
ference total point record of 54 points, 
and the single meet record of 18 points 
while competing for Georgia Tech 
1947-51. Fowlkes holds the Sugar Bowl 
record in the 100 yd. dash at 9.7 and 
the Ga. Tech record at 9.6. He also 
holds the Jr. National Indoor broad 
jump record at 24’ 8”, and also the Ga. 
AAU record at 24’ 8”. 

His best time in the 220 yd. dash 
was 20.8 sec. and his best time in the 
220 low hurdles was 23.3. His best 
mark in the broad jump was 24’ 11”. 

Buddy is associated with Morse Re- 
alty Co. of Atlanta, but devotes his 
afternoons in working with young boys 
at Fritz Orr Camp. Six years out of 
College he continues to compete against 
younger men and demonstrates the 
value of clean living. For his achieve- 
ment and the fine leadership he is pro- 
viding the youth of his community, 
COACH & ATHLETE SALUTES BUD- 
DY FOWLKES. 








25th Annual 


TEXAS COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by 
the Texas High 
School Coaches 
Association 
DALLAS TEXAS— AUG. 4-9 
— FOOTBALL 








BUD WILKINSON... Oklahoma 
BOWDEN WYATT T 
CHARLES MOSER... Abilene High 
WALLY BULLINGTON... Abilene High 
BILL STAGES _______Ray High, Corpus Christi 
CHUCK HAYNES. Ray High, Corpus Christi 
— BASKETBALL 
ee Oklahoma A.&M. 
MILTON JOWERS Petes: 
CLIFTON McNEELY.... Pampa High 
COTTON ROBINSON... Buna High 
— TRACK 
OLIVER JACKSON Abilene Christian 
— TRAINING 
HME town. T.C.U. 


% ALL-STAR BASKETBALL GAME >*& 
Thursday, August 8th 


3% ALL-STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
Friday, August 9th 
L. W. McCONACHIE, Director 


Perry Brooks Bidg. Austin, Texas 
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Georgia Sets Pattern for 





Six more bright stars have been add- 
ed to the peach state’s high school 
athletic crown, the Georgia Prep 
Sports Hall of Fame. 

Four men who have spent more than 
a century coaching, administering and 
reporting sports — joined by a pair 
of the state’s finest athletes of all time 
— have been found worthy of admis- 
sion by an Honors Court of 30 Geor- 
gians. 

The two players named are J. G. 
(Stumpy) Thomason, who blazed a 
trail of touchdowns legend tall for old 
Atlanta Tech High, and John Richard 
Carson, the marvelous all-around ath- 
lete from Roosevelt High of Atlanta. 

From the retired coaching ranks 
comes Roy Lance (Shorty) Doyal, a 
tremendous figure in prep sports cir- 
cles for 30 years. Doyal enters the Hall 
on the shoulders of powerful, often 
championship football teams he mold- 
ed for 23 seasons at old Atlanta Boys 
High. 

Eric Staples, who is still going strong 
after 30 seasons in the coaching pro- 
fession, has numbered four state bas- 
ketball champions, three runners-up, 
15 district titlists and seven second- 
place district finishers among his many 
achievements at Perry High School. 

The “at large” additions to the Hall 
of Fame are Harold McNabb and 
Charles Neil (Charlie) Roberts. Mc- 
Nabb, whose football teams posted an 
amazing 94-6-4 record over a 10-sea- 
son span at Albany High, has been a 
pillar of South Georgia sportsdom for 
25 years. Roberts, of The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, has led the Southern “Prep- 
arade” for two decades, and is the 
first newspaperman to be chosen. 

These six bring the elite organiza- 
tion’s membership to 12. Players Clint 
Castleberry and Vernon (Catfish) 
Smith, coaches Selby Buck and Claude 
Thomas (Gabe) Tolbert and “at larg- 
ers” Col. Joe H. Jenkins and John A. 
Varnadoe became charter members 
last year. Castleberry, Tolbert and 
Varnadoe were honored posthumously. 

The 1957 selectees will be honored 
at a banquet in Atlanta in August. 
Special plaques will be presented to 
the individuals and to the schools they 
represented. A third plaque for each, 
along with the data regarding achieve- 
ments leading to their selection, will 
be placed in the archives of a perma- 
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By MICKEY LOGUE 
Atlanta Constitution Sports Writer 





Stumpy Thomason 





R. L. “Shorty”? Doyal 
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nent Hall of Fame building which the 
sponsors eventually hope to erect. 
Others will be added to the select 
group annually. Any Georgian may 
nominate a candidate through any 
member of the Honors Court. 
Thomason, who was to become an 
all-time backfield stickout at Georgia 
Tech, attended Tech High 1920-24, 
where he excelled in football, basket- 
ball, baseball and track. However, he 
won lasting fame on the gridiron. Dur- 
ing his senior season, Thomason led 
Tech High to State and Southern foot- 
ball championships. In an important 
game against Little Rock, Ark., he 





POLS Pre 


The establishment of a “Hall of Fame” fs 
being planned by other states. Details of the 
Georgia Hall of Fame set-up may be secured 
by writing Dwight Keith, Secretary, Ga. Prep 
Sports Hall of Fame, 310 Buckhead Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Georgia. 








Eric Staples 





BY i 
Charlie Roberts 
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made touchdown gallops of 70, 65 and 
60 yards and kicked five extra points. 
The short stick of TD dynamite con- 
cluded his prep career with five six- 
pointers and nine PAT’s in Tech’s 69-0 
drubbing of Boys High. 

Carson, 27 on Jan. 31, is the youngest 
member of the Hall of Fame. He com- 
piled a phenomenal record in four 
sports at Roosevelt before winning 
All-America football honors at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He was All-City, 
All-Greater Atlanta and All-Georgia 
in football, basketball, baseball and 
golf. He lettered in track. Carson cur- 
rently is a pass-snagging end on pro- 
fessional football’s Washington Red- 
skins, as well as being one of the state’s 
best amateur golfers. 

Doyal broke in as Gabe Tolbert’s 
assistant coach at Tech High in 1922-23. 
Then, after a season at Bass Junior 
High, he launched a 23-year tour of 
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head coaching duty at Boys High. His 
teams there won 200, lost 41 and tied 
12 against the best prep competition in 
the South. Doyal’s Boys High team 
and Meridian, Miss., are the only two 
prep squads ever to play in the Blue- 


Gray Game at Montgomery, Ala. He Whistle 


also had much success tutoring bas- ” 
ketball and baseball at Boys High, and Mouthpiece 
four of his track teams won State 
championships. His football teams won over 


many Georgia titles. He concluded his NEOPRENE RUBBER — Locked on to EYE G LASS 4 ° LD ‘ & 


career with a successful stay at Marist stay on. Washable — Replaceable — 











College in Atlanta. Complete protection to lips and teeth. Holds eyeglasses securely. Why take a chance 
After coaching all sports at Bowden No metal touches you. Use metal — “ues on oe — “4 sine 

High 1927-31 and Tallapoosa High whistle summer and WINTER. 40¢ SERON MFG. co. 

1931-33, Staples took the athletic reins each at Sport Shops. Burber Bldg. Joliet, Hl. 








at Perry. His fabulous basketball teams 
have won 719 and lost 158 — and he’s 
not through. He has coached golf the 
last four years, his team capturing the 
state “B” title in 1955-56. Like the 
other members of the Hall of Fame, 
Staples has earned many professional 
and civic honors over the years. 

McNabb’s Albany teams won four 
straight district championships. They 
tied for the South Georgia title in 1938 
and took the state crown in 1939. He 
arrived at Albany via his Big Six 
champion Erwin, Tenn., team and a 
two-year coaching tour at Mercer. 
Though being named principal in 1947, 
McNabb still has given much of his 
time and energy to sports — just as 
when he was traveling that fabulous 
94-6-4 march of triumph. 

Roberts has covered everything from 
bowl games to horse shows during his 
20 years with The Constitution. How- 
ever, it has been to the good fortune 
of the prep sports world that he has 
spent most of his razor-sharp skill and 
time directing high school coverage. 
Before making his prodigious contribu- 
tion to the development of Georgia’s 
prep athletics, he starred on Peahead 
Walker’s Elon College football, base- 
ball and track teams. And before that 
on Atlanta Tech High baseball teams. 
During his tour as tournament director, 
the State AAA basketball tournament 
has reached a peak in performance 
and attendance. And he has directed 
the annual North-South baseball game 
and selected its participants since 1950. 
Radio and TV sportscaster Thad Hor- 
ton probably best sums up Charlie’s 
approach to the game of life: “He has 
never written a mean or unkind word 
about any boy.” 


@@ 
WATER SKIS 
Highest Quality at Factory Prices P.O. Box 3111, Dept.Cc-A 
$19.95 up, prepaid Pasadena, California 


Write to 


WATER SKI ENTERPRISES 


BOX 395, HELENA, ARK. 
































GOOD NIGHT MAN, 
WHERE'S YOUR 
SPANJIAN? 


He might think he has 
plenty of protection, 

but has he? What about 
flexibility, speed, comfort 
and that all important 
lightness? Modern football 
warriors demand suits that 
are tailored for today's 
lightning fast games. Suits 
that give protection — and a 
lot more. Spanjian nylon 
reinforced uniforms are 
knitted to fit today's 
exacting requirements. 
Write for your free 1957 
Spanjian Football Catalog. 
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FooTBALL CHAMPIONS of the Atlantic 
Coast and Southern Conferences could 
be determined the first two weeks of 
the season next fall . . . Duke and 
South Carolina, co-favorites in the 
ACC, tangle at Columbia, S. C., Sept. 
21, in a night game. . . Virginia Tech 
and West Virginia, who are favored 
in the Southern Conference, meet at 
Morgantown, W. Va., Sept. 28, in a 
contest which could decide the loop 
crown Pre-season speculation 
gives Duke and Virginia Tech slight 
edges despite the fact they will be 
visitors on these two dates... 

A liver ailment has claimed Len C. 
Eshmont, assistant football coach at 
University of Virginia . . . The former 
gridiron star at Fordham died at 
Charlottesville, Va., May 12, at the 
age of 39 . . . Eshmont underwent a 
major operation 10 days earlier and 
suffered a relapse ... A native of 
Mount Carmel, Pa., he played with 
the New York Giants and San Fran- 
cisco 49ers after making All-East at 
Fordham . . . Eshmont served in the 
Navy during World War II... He 
was a member of the Navy coach- 
ing staff from 1950 until going to Vir- 
ginia a year ago with Ben Martin, an- 
other Navy assistant... 

George Washington’s Colonials 
swept the Southern Conference bas- 
ketball championship with a fine 17-2 
seasonal record and qualified for 
NCAA competition . . Coach Bill 
Reinhart called the 1957 Colonials his 
best team in 15 years as coach at 
GW... 

DUKE emerged as champion of the 
ACC when North Carolina’s Tarheels 
lost its final game of the season to 
Maryland... A Carolina victory would 
have tied Duke for first place and ne- 
cessitated a playoff to see which one 
represented the ACC in the NCAA 
eliminations ... Duke beat North Caro- 
lina State in a playoff game last year 
to qualify... 

While the ACC came up with five 
new head football coaches in 1956, it 
will stand pat next fall with the same 
eight . . . Over in the Southern Con- 
ference, three of the 10 schools enter 
the 1957 campaign with new head 
mentors ... They are Eddie Teague, 


Thaweling. Round. the 


ATLANTIC COAST ¢ 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCES 


with JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


who replaces John Sauer at The Cita- 
del; Lee Massey McLaughlin, who suc- 
ceeds Bill Chipley at Washington & 
Lee; and Milton Drewer, who follows 
Jackie Freeman at William & Mary 

. Drewer is a former Richmond as- 
sistant . .. McLaughlin, Virginia team 
captain in 1940, played a year at guard 
with the Green Bay Packers before en- 
tering the Navy ... He goestoW & L 
from Episcopal (Va.) High School... 

Rosert A. (CoacH Bos) FETZER, ath- 
letic director at the University of 
North Carolina for 25 years until be- 
coming executive secretary of the 
Morehead Scholarship Foundation in 
1952, is the first winner of the Service 
to Sports Award set up by the Atlantic 
Coast Sports Writers Assn. . . . Fet- 
zer, long-time track coach at UNC dur- 
ing his athletic directorship, was se- 
lected for his contributions to the 
growth of athletics and for his last- 
ing impression on all of those associ- 
ated with him... In his present posi- 
tion at Chapel Hill, he continues to 
work with young men — a pursuit to 
which his life has been dedicated .. . 

The Atlantic Coast Conference again 
voted down grants-in-aid at its spring 
meeting despite the fact five of its 
eight members want the plan...A 
two-thirds majority, meaning six 
schools, is needed to change the by- 
laws ... The biggest piece of news was 
the disclosure that the ACC would en- 
ter the television field next fall by tele- 
casting four conference football games 
on a regional basis . . . It also plans to 
put 12 conference basketball games on 
a regional TV show next cage season 

. They will be televised on Saturday 
afternoons... 

“Bunn HEARN Day” was observed 
in North carolina May 9th by procla- 
mation of Gov. Luther Hodges... 
Now confined to a wheel chair because 
of a stroke suffered a few years ago, 
Hearn was honored at a testimonial 
dinner and then a baseball game be- 
tween University of North Carolina 
and N. C. State at Raleigh . . . Hearn, 
who was 66 on May 2list, retired at 
the end of last season after 27 years 
as head baseball coach at UNC... 
He now resides at Wilson, N. C., where 
he has an insurance business... 










DUKE UNIVERSITY is mapping plans 
for opening a new 18-hole golf course 
on its campus at Durham in July... 
Ellis P. (Dumpy) Hagler, football line 
coach since 1930, has quit his gridiron 
duties to manage the layout ... Hagler 
will continue his job as Duke golf 
coach ... George Barclay, who stepped 
down as head football coach at Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to open the 
way for Jim Tatum to return to his 
alma mater, is serving as commission- 
er of the Chapel Hill-Carrboro Little 
League baseball program this sum- 
mer ... Barclay has entered private 
business at Chapel Hill... 

For the first time since 1940, Clem- 
son will play all of its 1957 football 
games in daylight — no night games 
are on the Tiger card ... West Vir- 
ginia University’s highest basketball 
scorer in history, Hot Rod Hundley, 
has been drafted into the Army ... 
Everett Case, head cage coach at North 
Carolina State, conducted a one-week 
basketball school at Raleigh, June 10- 
16, inclusive, and it was a howling suc- 
cess ... In fact, attendance had to be 
limited due to lack of accommodations 
. .. He held two classes — boys nine 
to 13, and 14 on up — with no high 
school seniors being eligible... 

CHARLIE WALLER, backfield coach at 
University of Texas, is the new back- 
field tutor at Clemson, succeeding Carl 
Wise, who joined Bobby Dodd’s Geor- 
gia Tech staff... A 1942 graduate 
of Oglethorpe, Waller was the only 
coach interviewed for the Clemson va- 
cancy ... Ernie (Tiny) Williamson, 
who played tackle under Car] Snavely, 
has returned to his alma mater as 
chief talent recruiter and secretary of 
the University of North Carolina Edu- 
cational Foundation . . . Williamson 
played pro football with the Washing- 
ton Redskins and the old Los Angeles 
Dons... 

MaryLany’s’ well-balanced track 
team swept the ACC outdoor title, add- 
ing it to the indoor crown won last 
winter . . . Coach Jim Kehoe’s Terra- 
pins amassed 83% points to runnerup 
North Carolina’s 47% ... Dave Scur- 
lock, North Carolina sophomore ace, 
was voted the meet’s most outstand- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Eprtor’s Note: We are pleased to an- 
nounce an addition to our family of 
regional columnists. He is Bill Kerch, 
sports writer of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. He will cover the Missouri 
Valley region. Bill is in his 12th year 
on the sports staff of the Globe Demo- 
crat, during which time he has covered 
every sport at all levels of competition. 

During his prep school days he played 
football and baseball at Roosevelt High. 
After graduating he played two years 
of minor league baseball and also boxed 
for several years. After four years of 
service in the Army, he attended St. 
Louis University during the morning 
hours, while working nights, and re- 
ceived his degree in 1955, with his four 
children cheering from the audience. 

Welcome into the family circle, Bill. 





EILERS RETIRES 


ARTHUR EDWIN EILERS, the only com- 
missioner the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence has ever known, officially retired 
June 1. Artie served as commissioner 
of the Valley since 1946 and prior to 
that he was its executive secretary 
since 1919. Eilers was honored for his 
38 years of service at the annual meet- 
ing of the N.C.A.A. in St. Louis last 
January and Dean C. H. Mcllroy, 
Oklahoma A&M’s faculty representa- 
tive to the MVC since 1925, summed up 
the respect the Valley has for Eilers 
by saying: 

“Artie Bilers has been an untiring 
servant for the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference and the fact that the confer- 
ence is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary is almost solely due to his un- 
selfish devotion.” 

ilers, who holds the distinction of 
winning four events during the Olym- 
“ic Games held in the 1904 World’s 

air in St. Louis, joined the physical 
education staff at Washington Universi- 
ty in 1919 and shortly after that be- 
gan his long association with the Val- 
ley. During those early years he often 
was kidded about carrying the Valley’s 
office in his hip pocket. Eilers was act- 
ing director for Washington Universi- 
ty on numerous occasions and he also 
coached many fine swimming teams at 
the school. Artie was born in St. Louis 
July 18, 1888. 
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Front the Hub of the Nation 
MISSOURI VALLEY & 
BIG 7 CONFERENCES = 


By BILL KERCH 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Named to replace Eilers as commis- 
sioner of the Valley, which was or- 
ganized in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 12, 
1907, was Norvall Neve. Neve, born in 
Bison, Kan., 43 years ago, has a rich 
background of experience in athletics 
and his choice in being selected as the 
Valley’s second commissioner was in- 
deed a wise one. 

Neve has been the athletic director 
at the University of Wichita for the 
past five years and four years prior 
to that he served as an assistant foot- 
ball coach for the Wheatshockers at 
Wichita. He also was a backfield coach 
at Kansas State and spent 11 years 
coaching prep football, basketball and 
track teams at various high schools in 
Kansas. His overall coaching record re- 
veals that his football teams won 87, 
lost 13 and were held to one tie. In 
basketball his teams won 59, dropped 
13. 

During his five years as athletic di- 
rector at Wichita the stature of ath- 
letics there had a healthy growth. The 
program was operated under the high- 
est of standards, the teams became 
more competitive and Wichita had its 
greatest return financially in any pe- 
riod of its history. At Wichita he 
proved a good organizer and adminis- 
trator and for one year he was the 
school’s director of auxiliary enter- 
prises and purchasing. 

A graduate of Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, in Hays, Kan., the 6-foot, 184- 
pound Neve lettered in three major 
sports at the school and received all- 
conference honors in football. He was 
a back in football, a guard in basket- 
ball and a hurdler in track. His first 
act as commissioner is to move its of- 
fice to Kansas City, Mo., in the Hotel 
President (Room 215) because “I feel 
it is more centrally located.” 

The Missouri Valley Conference now 
has eight schools, since Oklahoma A&M 
dropped out and became a member of 
the Big Seven Conference. The Uni- 
versity of Detroit wound up its long 
association with the Valley this spring, 
and at the same time the University 
of Cincinnati and North Texas State 
College were added as Valley mem- 
bers. Other Valley members are Drake, 








Houston, St. Louis, Bradley, Tulsa and 
Wichita. 

“Seven of our schools are in urban 
areas,” said Neve, “and I think that 
they are in better shape to take care 
of the influx of students and there is a 
greater potential and better advantage 
gotten from them. Of course the MVC 
has problems because of the wide area 
over which it is spread. And one such 
difficulty is the financing and schedul- 
ing of officials for our games. 

“However, the big job that we’ve got 
to do is to consolidate the aims and 
purposes of all the schools in the same 
programs and schedules. I’m well ac- 
quainted with most of the school of- 
ficials and I feel they are the finest 
in the world.” 


Neve then went on to say that the 
addition of Cincinnati and North Texas 
State will benefit the Valley because 
they both have fine facilities and both 
are good football schools. 


The new commissioner then conclud- 
ed with: “I’m very enthusiastic about 
my job because of the possibilities of 
athletic as well as academic growth 
and because it can continue to grow.” 


There is no doubt that Norvall Neve 
will add stature to the Missouri Valley 
Conference. 


The Missouri Valley Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, known as the 
“Big Seven” during the past decade, 
will be called the “Big Eight” now that 
it has added Oklahoma A&M College 
of Stillwater as one of its members. 
The Big Eight became effective as of 
June 1 and the new member’s name 
was officially changed to Oklahoma 
State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. Plans now are that 
the one-time Aggies, to be known here- 
after as the Cowpokes, will begin com- 
petition in the Big Eight next fall with 
cross country races and will be eligible 
for championship in all sports by 1961. 

Reaves E. Peters, executive secretary 
of the MVIAA, said a committee will 
work out details of integration of the 
Oklahoma school into the league. It 
wasn’t definite just when OSU will re- 
sign from the Missouri Valley. Henry 
(Hank) Iba, basketball coach and ath- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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YOUR TOWN CAN AFFORD 








A SUMMER PLAYGROUND PROGRAM 


tgs HUNDREDS OF OTHER’ small 
towns we needed something to 
keep our children off the street and 
out of mischief during the school va- 
cation period. We knew the cost and 
work on a playground would be high, 
but we decided character development 
of our children was more important 
than dollars and cents. By providing 
games for the older people we would 
also develop better community under- 
standing and co-operation. With this 
in mind the Civic Club unanimously 
voted funds for construction and mem- 
bers gladly offered their services. 

The playground was built close to 
the high school baseball field, so as to 
provide facilities for Little League and 
Pony League baseball teams in con- 
junction with the program. A perma- 
nent multi-purpose tennis court. was 
constructed of asphalt. Basketball goals 
were constructed at either end of the 
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By RAYMOND BOTTOM 
Coach of Botkins (Ohio) High 
School and Playground Supervisor 


COACH Bottom, graduated from Western 
State Teachers College, Bolling Green, 
Kentucky, 1951. He learned his basketball 
from Ed Diddle. After graduation he 
served as head Basketball and Baseball 
Coach at Trenton, Ky., for three years, 
before taking his present position. 

Last year he won the league and county 
tournament in basketball and was co- 
champion in baseball. In summer pro- 
gram, his Little League team has gone 
undefeated for the past three years. 





court making a splendid basketball 
court when it was not being used for 
tennis. Badminton and_ volleyball 
courts were laid out. Ping Pong tables 
were built by high school boys in the 
Farm Shop. Swings, see-saws, slides, 
sand pits, horizontal bars and other 
gymnastic equipment were provided 
for the smaller children and_ tots. 
Horseshoe courts and Croquet courts 
were provided for the older people. 
Our aim was to provide recreation for 
everyone in the community. 

Since ours is a farming community 
the playground would be used more at 
night, especially by the older youth 
and parents. The members voted to 
erect floodlights over the playing areas. 

The cost of the playground was not 
as much as was first anticipated. Peo- 
ple of the community donated their 
work and all materials were supplied 
by the merchants at cost. 

A playground schedule was worked 
out to offer recreation activity to all 





who were interested. Since few of the 
people knew how to play tennis, ies- 
sons were given one and a half hours 
each day. Much interest was shown 
but it will be greater this year. From 
all reports, half of the Christmas pres- 
ents in town this year was tennis 
racquets. 

A Little League Team was organized. 
The Civic Club appointed men to help 
in teaching the youngsters the fine 
points of the game. These youngsters 
won everything in sight, capping a 
wonderful season by defeating the All 
Stars from all the other Little League 
teams, although we were the smallest 
town in the county. 

A Pony League also enjoyed remark- 
able success, dropping only two games. 
Some of the players carried their win- 
ning ways to the high school team 
which capped a co-championship of the 
league for the first time in the his- 
tory of the school. 

When tennis was not being played 
the court was in constant use by bas- 
ketball players. Although it was not 
organized, constant hours of playing 
developed basketball skills. Many of 
these boys who had been second string 
on a mediocre team from the year 
before came on to win their first 
tournament in 28 years. Of course, I 
am not saying a summer playground 
program will develop champions in 
every sport, but it certainly does help 
to develop skills a winning team must 
have. 

In addition to developing athletic 
skills, better community relations were 
developed. Parents developed a better 
understanding of the school’s athletic 
program. It had been difficult in pre- 
vious years to convince farmers to let 
their boys practice after school hours 
when they were needed for home 
chores. There were fewer objections 
this year. By observation and partici- 
pation they saw the need of practice to 
excel in any sport. 

Juvenile rowdyism was almost elimi- 
nated last summer, 

These are some of the results of our 
program. I am sure there are others I 
have not mentioned. It is my convic- 
tion any town, however small, can af- 
ford a summer playground program. 
From the returns received they can’t 
afford not to have one. 
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WRESTLING 


(Continued from page 17) 

on the bulletin board have great in- 
fluence. The N.C.A.A. has films on the 
finals of the Championships that can be 
rented for about $3.50 for 3 days. Any 
school or college team, properly ap- 
proached, will gladly put on an exhi- 
bition, explaining rules, techniques of 
coaching, maneuvers, training methods. 
In most areas, annual clinics have been 
established that are exceedingly in- 
structive. 

For the boy who is primarily a com- 
petitor, the promise of a schedule must 
be held forth. The body-building en- 
thusiast will be attracted by the physi- 
cal development attained by wrestlers. 
As for the last group, those who are 
either concerned with self-defense or 
are interested in the sport itself, a 
demonstration of well-executed holds 
is usually enough to sell wrestling. 

Promotion of spectator interest has 
been carried out through exhibitions, 
through running off wrestling meets 
directly before basketball games and 
through the medium of films. 
Conditioning 

It is difficult to control the enthusi- 
asm of boys. They will expect to start 
wrestling the first day. Nevertheless, it 
is imperative for their safety that ac- 
tual wrestling be preceded by at least 
a three-week period of conditioning 
exercises. Bridging, front and _ back, 
should be among the first of the 
strengthening exercises. To avoid stiff 
necks, have the boys use their hands 
as helpers during the first week or so. 
Push-ups, sit-ups, chinning are all good 
for building strength. Start daily work- 
outs with light warm-up exercises, 
then heavier for strength and finish up 
with overstretching. The last named 
are the most important in the preven- 
tion of injury. Sitting on the mat, take 
the right instep in the right hand and 
push down on the knee-cap with the 
left hand until the leg is straight. This 
is very good for stretching the tendons 
on the backs of the legs. With a little 
experimentation, a coach can make up 
many good overstretching exercises for 
all parts of the body. Supple joints and 
tendons are the best insurance against 
injury. Drills should be introduced 
with this early conditioning. 

Drills 


“Sprig” Gardner at Mepham High 
School on Long Island has probably 
done more with drills than any other 
coach in America. Drills are based on 
the fairly well recognized fact that 
much of wrestling is reflex, or at some 
level of intelligence below the con- 
scious. Wrestlers do not counter holds 
because they “think” or “remember” 
to counter them. Usually, it all happens 
too fast for such thought as we know 
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it. They counter a hold because they 
have done it hundreds of times in prac- 
tice. At the moment the hold is started, 
it triggers some reflex in the opposing 
wrestler which starts his counter in 
motion. There are many good drills and 
they are all based on the principle of a 
move which triggers another move. 
Every move in wrestling has a counter 
move. 
Sequences 

Some maneuvers, such as escapes 


from the bottom position, seldom work | 


singly, for the simple reason that they 
are too easily countered. However, in 
countering a certain escape, the top 
man often puts himself in a position 
where another escape may be effected. 
Thus the coach will teach his boys one 
escape followed rapidly by another. 
This is known as “setting up” a hold. 
Every experienced wrestler develops 
sequences, some of which he is not 
even aware. Practicing Drills and se- 
quences is the short cut to becoming a 
wrestler. 





TENNIS 


(Continued from page 12) 

that everyone, young and old, can play, 
enjoy and benefit thereby. It is a sport 
that demands fine conditioning, skill, 
strength and stamina. Above all, the 
young players should be made to see 
that like every other endeavor, it is a 
sport at which you become better than 
passably good only through effort and 
sacrifice. 

As for developing our available tal- 
ent for international competition I 
would suggest that, after careful study, 
our officials select from six to 12 of 
our best young players — and stay 
with them. Arrange for them to re- 
ceive the best coaching and the oppor- 
tunity to learn from playing against 
the best possible opponents. If a boy’s 
development isn’t as fast as expected, 
don’t drop him and scramble around 
to find somebody else. As long as he 
has been known to have the ability, 
physical qualifications and tempera- 
ment to begin with, he is worth our 
patience. When he demonstrates that 
he is more interested in a “free ride” 
than improving himself, of course, 
that’s another matter. But if the origi- 
nal selection is made after close con- 
sideration of what it takes to become 
an outstanding player, the percentage 
of these cases should be small. 

I repeat that to get to the top, hard 
work is necessary. And that holds true 
for the officials and coaches as well as 
for the players. We have let ourselves 
fall behind. Now if our coaching is as 
good, our system is as effective and 
our young men are as capable as we 
originally thought, let us see whether 
we can catch up or go ahead again. 
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COLGATE’S NEW COACH 


DISCOVERED: a football coach who has 
no use for the crying towel that is 
symbolic of the coaching trade. 

The man with the smile is Fred J. 
Rice, the new head coach at Colgate 
University and for five years an as- 
sistant to Hal Lahar, now departed for 
Houston and its oil and yachts. Rice 
may learn, of course, to adopt the 
usual coachly attitude of pessimism 
but it was refreshing to meet a man 
who accepted a new challenge — and 
a challenge it will be — optimistically 
and in high spirits. 

Actually, Rice, who is 38 and has 
had ten years of football coaching ex- 
perience in high school, as freshman 
coach at Marquette, his alma mater, 
and at Colgate, has little to be ultra- 
enthusiastic about. He will have back 
next fall only three regulars from the 
team that won four, lost five a year 
ago; the Colgate freshmen went 0 for 
5 last fall and the schedule he faces 
is the toughest the Red Raiders have 
had in many years — including Illinois 
(first Big Ten team to be met in eight 
years), Cornell, Rutgers, Princeton, 
Yale, Army, Bucknell, Syracuse and 
Brown. And only two of them will be 
played at home. 

Further, as chief scout for the Red 
Raiders for five years, he saw Colgate 
in action only five times in those years, 
so that most of his spring has been de- 
voted to watching films. (Colgate has 
no spring practice.) 

But he is ready, he says, to accept 
the challenge and he thinks his boys 
are, too. 

“We have a great football tradition 
at Colgate,” he said, “and the boys will 
rise to it, I’m sure.” 

Soft-spoken, handsome and youthful 
looking, Rice was a Marine combat 
engineer for four years during the war 
and came out a captain. He played tail- 
back in the single wing at Marquette 
and was a fullback in the T in his 
senior year until a knee injury in a 
game with Michigan State put an end 
to his playing career. 


He is the sort of man who can in- 
spire confidence in football players. 
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By IRVING T. MARSH 
New York Herald Tribune 
He’s had one good break. Al Jamison, 


leading pass receiver in the East in 
1956, who quit college after the’ winter 


semester — presumably to follow 
Lahar to Houston, “which isn’t true,” 
says Rice — has decided to return to 


Colgate. He’ll take summer courses to 
make up for his missed semester and 
if he does well, he’ll be back in action 
in the fall. 

The other two regulars returning are 
the tackles, Ralph Antone, team cap- 
tain, and Bill Usinger. But the big job 
will be to refurbish the backfield, 
which went in one fell graduation 
swoop. Toughest thing here will be to 
replace Guy Martin, a really fine quar- 
terback, and it’s possidle that an end, 
Rich Randall, will be switched to this 
post. 

Rice will use the split T with his 
own variations, but it won’t be much 
different from the football lLahar 
taught in his five years in the Chenango 
Valley. “This isn’t the year for ex- 
perimentation,” says the new coach. 
He’ll also have two new assistants, 
Leon Manley, from Oklahoma and a 
former pro player, and Dick Frantz, 
from South Carolina, who’s had con- 
siderable coaching experience on the 
high school level. 

Rice makes a wholesome addition to 
Eastern coaching ranks. 


* * * 


MUCH EXCITEMENT in the Ivy League 
when Dr. William E. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College and an old Ivy 
himself (Princeton ’21) charged, or 
was interpreted as having charged, that 
an Ivy League college had offered a 
prospective athlete aid “beyond the 
Ivy League code.” Dr. Stevenson made 
his blast at an A.A.U. dinner while 
speaking on “Amateurism in Athletics.” 

Asked to name the athlete and/or 
the college by newspaper men, he re- 
fused to do either. Asked by the eli- 
gibility committee of the Ivy League to 
do the same, he again refused but 
promised to send the information to 
the president of the college involved 
after first stating that he had been 
misquoted. 

As Neil O’Hara used to say: “Much 
excitement but could learn nothing.” 
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COACH FRED J. RICE 


NOTES AND QUOTES: After having 
won the Ivy football and basketball 
championships last fall and winter, 
Yale also captured the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Baseball League crown, 
third time in a row this title has gone 
to the Elis . . . The league consists of 
the eight Ivies plus Army and Navy 

. The Eastern Intercollegiate Tennis 
Association title was taken by Prince- 
ton, for the first time since 1953... 
Harvard won the Greater Boston Base- 
ball League title for the third straight 
time, too, and defeated Yale in its final 
Eastern league game of the year but 
the Elis had clinched that one before 
. . . Manhattan College, following its 
title in the E.C.A.C. basketball tourna- 
ment, won the Metropolitan College 
Conference pennant, spread-eagling the 
field .. . The Jaspex’s had a top-flight 
pitcher in Gene Markey, supposedly 
major league material . . . Named to 
the conference all-star team in addi- 
tion to Markey were Leo Demm, St. 
John’s, and Art Steeb, N.Y.U., pitchers; 
Walt Brady, St. John’s, and Marty 
Grossman, Brooklyn College, catchers; 
Bob Ronan, Manhattan, first base; 
Jim Riley, St. John’s, second base; 
John Cammarata, Hofstra, third base; 
Howie Pierson, Manhattan, shortstop; 
Jerry Umano, N.Y.U., utility infielder; 
and Mike Ricigliano, St. John’s; Jim 
Killoran, Manhattan; Bill Shelley, 
N.Y.U., and Pete Troia, C.C.N.Y., out- 
fielders. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


YALE — 
have been eminently successful. In the 14 Ivy League 
championships at stake, Yale has won eight, more 
than the rest of the Ivies combined. Titles were 
gained in football, soccer, basketball, swimming, 
squash, baseball, track and golf. 

Although the majority of athletic opponents are 
fellow Ivy institutions, Yale frequently meets such 
opponents as Army, Navy, No. Carolina etc. A ten- 
year report shows that at a varsity level the Elis 
have won some two-thirds of their athletic contests. 

Yale athletic teams are always held in great re- 
spect — and not without reason. The swimming teams 
are recognized national leaders. The last football 
meeting with Army, in 1955, resulted in a 14-12 Yale 
victory. In the recent NCAA basketball tournament, 
the Elis fought champion No. Carolina point for point 
down until the final two minutes. 





DAVENPORT COLLEGE (Picture on page 9) 


A portion of this unit is framed through a doorway of another part 
of the college. Davenport is one of the most impressive features of 
the present University, a unit of the residential college system that 
came into being in 1933. Today ten colleges comprise the undergra- 
duate homes for students from the sophomore through senior class. 
Freshman live in the dormitories around the Old Campus. The colleges 
are separate entities, made possible through the generous gift of 
Edward S. Harkness, B.A. 1897, and give the student in a large uni- 
versity a sense of en to and participation in a smaller group. 
In each unit, the student lives for three of his four college years, 
under the guidance of a master and his family, whose house is an 
integral part of each college. 





STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Completed in 1931, was erected from funds provided by the trustees 
of the estate of John W. Sterling, B.A. 1864. The building, of seam- 
faced granite with limestone trim, is modern Gothic in style and 
was designed by James Gamble Rogers, B.A. 1889. All the public 
rooms are on the first floor, including reading rooms, lecture halls, 
delivery desk, administrative office, the Linonia and Brothers Library, 
Rare Book Room, Yale Memorabilia Room, and exhibition rooms. 
On the upper floors are the “Yale Library of 1742” and the special 
collections. Seminar rooms and studies for graduate and research 
students adjoin the stacks containing the books in related fields. 
There are more than 4 million books in the Yale Library and most 
of them are housed in this building. 








GOOD STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


on the Oracle (annual) staff; one is a 
member of the FFA. 

Not one of these 21 has had any ma- 
jor mark against his citizenship record, 
or has been any discipline problem, or 
has been suspended for any misde- 
meanor. 


the University of Georgia, one to 
Young Harris Junior College of N. Ga., 
one to Tulane, two to West Point, two 
to Vanderbilt, one to Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Clinton, S. C., one to the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and one to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. College scholar- 
ships already awarded to some of 
these, including two appointments to 
West Point, amount to about $40,000 


for the next four years. Other athletic 
scholarships are pending but have not 
been confirmed. One. senior football 
player had the distinction of being in 
the finalist ‘group in the National Merit 
Scholarship, the stiffest academic com- 
petition encountered by high-school 
seniors today. GOOD STUDENTS MAKE 
GOOD ATHLETES. Good athletes make fine 
citizens! 








Two of these boys were invited to 





play in the Alabama All-Star Game in 
August in Tuscaloosa. 

All 21 will attend college this next 
year, with eight going to Auburn, three 
to the University of Alabama, one to 
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THE OFFENSIVE CENTER 
(Continued from page 15) 


so that the quarterback can receive it 
in the best position to put it into play 
immediately. No quarterback can look 
good and do an effective job if he 
doesn’t get the ball properly from the 
center. (Note illustration number 4.) 
The snap should be firm, direct, but 
not necessarily too hard. In the case 
of this type of transfer sound should 
be created. The sound will usually in- 
dicate whether or not the ball is placed 
correctly. Do not stress that the center 
use all his strength in his delivery. 
The ball as it enters the quarterback’s 
hands should have its long axis slight- 
ly turned. In this manner more of the 
ball is placed in the quarterback’s 
hands as well as fitting the crouch of 
the center more snugly. How far the 
quarterback extends his hands into the 
centers’ crouch should depend on the 
quarterback and center. (Shown in il- 
lustration number 5.) It varies around 
wrist deep. In order to avoid improper 
connections with the quarterback’s 
hands, the center should reach back 
each time and place the quarterback’s 
upper hand as he wants it. After work- 
ing with each other for a period of 
time this procedure of placing his hand 
may be eliminated. In order for the 
center to maintain the “feel” of the 
quarterback’s upper hand, the quarter- 
back should keep a constant pressure 
applied with this hand. (Illustration 
number 6.) Not only is this important 
for the center to feel where to place 
the ball, but it enables him to “fire 
out” quickly; for the pressure auto- 
matically makes the quarterback’s 
hand follow his crouch. Until the ball 
is taken, the quarterback should ride 
his hands forward with the center’s 
movement to assure better contact. 


The center has one of the toughest 


Illustration #5 





The ball as it enters the quarterback’s 
hands should have its long axis slightly 
turned. This allows the quarterback to get 
the “meat” of the ball in his hands. The 
ball also fits the center’s crouch more 
snugly, allowing him more freedom for 
action. 
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blocking jobs to do if the offense is 
to be sound. Many coaches feel that 
this phase of center play is equally as 
important as the ball handling assign- 
ment. 

The center on most “T” offenses 
must be taught to handle about three 
or four basic blocking jobs. With drill- 
ing on these, he can take care of about 
any assignment. First his pass-blocking 
job on the man playing nose-up or to 
either side. He must fire over the ball 
into the defensive man, neutralizing the 
defensive blow. Then he snaps back 
using a close body block with lots of 
leg movement to control his man away 
from the play. The center has to be 
able to use an aggressive straight 
shoulder block if the offense wants to 
move the ball up the middle. He 
should make a controlled explosive 
lunge forward or laterally (depending 
where the defensive man lines up) tak- 
ing a short initial step with the foot 
nearest the opponent. This step is made 
as he simultaneously makes contact 
with the head and shoulders over the 
foot, working the defensiye man with 
short, powerful, digging steps, keeping 
the feet spread and under the body. 
Then he turns the tail into the hole. 
Frequently he has to work with the 
guards on double-team blocking. In 
handling the post block, he fires out, 
aiming his head into the crouch of the 
defensive man, going to his all-fours 
for better control. He only wants to 
neutralize the forward action of his 
man, not to drive him back. As he 
feels pressure from his drive man, he 
moves his tail toward him, not allow- 
ing the defensive man to split the team. 
When the assignment calls for blocking 
the halfbacks or safety it is best for 
him to do the shoulder-roll block. 
Getting in close to his man, he throws 
his near arm past and flips over into 
the defensive man using the back of 
his shoulder to make contact. He 
should body roll two or three times 


Illustration #6 





The quarterback should keep pressure 

applied to the center’s crouch with his 

upper hand ... to maintain good con- 

—e Proper connection prevents fum- 
es. 
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right under the defensive man on his 
follow-up. This is possibly one of the 
most effective down field blocks. 

But above all, the center must keep 
one thing in mind, that his snap comes 
first and other tasks follow. 
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BIG 





THIS WAS A YEAR for versatile ath- 
letes in the Big Ten. 

Perhaps the outstanding example is 
Al Urbanckas, the 6-5 pre-dentistry 
student from Illinois, who high jumped 
to an all-time record of 6 feet 8% 
inches in the 57th Western Conference 
Outdoor championships. 

The rangy youngster from Spring- 
field, Ill., was a basketball star during 
his years at Cathedral High School. At 
Illinios, he concentrated on the high 
jump and became the greatest in the 
history of the Big Ten. 

Two sophomores, both attending 
their respective universities on football 
scholarships, scored double victories in 
their first Western Conference Outdoor 
championships. 

Willmer Fowler, the Mansfield, Ohio, 
boy who was Northwestern’s regular 
right half last fall, sped home first in 
both the 100 and the 220. His times 
were :09.8 and :21.5, good but not spec- 
tacular on a muddy track in North- 
western’s Dyche Stadium. 


It would have pleased Phil Dickens, 
Indiana’s new head football coach, to 
have seen Willie May, a rangy Hoosier 
sophomore from Blue Island, IIl., take 
both hurdle races, winning the 120- 
yard highs in :14.5 and the 220-yard 
lows in :23.5. 

May, an outstanding end in high 
school, is at Indiana on a football 
scholarship. It’s no secret that Hoosier 
coaches hope to use him next fall 
much the same way the Chicago Bears 
do Harlon Hill. 

Although still slow off the blocks, 
the tall May has the speed to overtake 
and buzz by faster-starting hurdlers. 
That kind of speed, along with his 
natural agility, could make him hard 
to handle on the will-o’-the-wisp pass 
patterns which Hill has used so ef- 
fectively. 

Oddly enough, both sophomores had 
to beat Olympic champions to win 
their first Big Ten titles. Greg Bell, 
the Olympic broad jump gold-medal 
winner, was second to Fowler in both 
sprints. Glenn Davis, the Olympic 400- 
meter hurdles champion, was second to 
May in both hurdles. 
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How’s TuHIs for an oddity — Davis 
the All-Everything from Ohio State 
won an Olympic gold medal last year 
and previously set a world record in 
the 440-yard hurdles. But he had to 
settle for three second places and one 
third place in the Big Ten Outdoor 
meet. 

He scored 15 points, high for any in- 
dividual in the competition, but he 
made them by finishing second to May 
in both hurdle races, second to Bell in 
the broad jump, and third, behind 
Fowler and Bell in the 220. 

Even so, that was quite a perform- 
ance for a boy who was handicapped 
throughout the indoor and outdoor sea- 
sons by bursitis near the top of one 
upper leg bone. 

Rain and cold the day of the finals 
kept Bell, an Indiana junior, from 
Terre Haute, from going after the 
world record of 26 feet 8% inches, set 
by Jesse Owens in the Big 10 Outdoor 
championships in 1935. 

Bell took one jump, slipped on the 
muddy runway and injured his leg 
slightly. Rather than trying again and 
taking a chance on a more serious in- 
jury, he stood on the 25 foot 3% inch 
leap he turned in a day earlier in the 
trials. 

Then Bell went on to take second in 
both dashes and add eight more points 
to Indiana’s championship total. 

* * * 

Another Olympian, Charles “Deacon” 
Jones of Iowa, also won two cham- 
pionships in his first Big Ten Outdoor. 
A Hawkeye junior from Boys Town, 
Neb., Jones missed the 1956 meet be- 
cause of a scholastic deficiency. 

The Olympic 3,000-meter  steeple- 
chase finalist breezed to victory in the 
mile in 4:17.0 and the two-mile in 
9:14.0. That gave him a “double dou- 
ble,” since he won both distance races 
in the Big Ten Indoor meet last March, 
too. 

Another impressive string is the 
three consecutive Big Ten Outdoor 
shot-put titles by Dave Owen, the for- 
mer Michigan football tackle from 
Milwaukee. Owen was a reserve tackle 
as a sophomore in 1954, but gave up 
football to concentrate on the shot. 








Persistence paid off this year for 
Dale Yonkey, Minnesota’s burly discus 
thrower. He finished second to two 
Gopher teammates, Jerry Helgeson in 
1955 and Byrl Thompson in 1956. This 
spring Yonkey took the title for the 
first time. 


* * * 


Despite the lack of a spring in the 
Midwest again this year, there were 
standouts in every “spring” sport. 

Urbanckas was our choice for the 
Midwest athlete-of-the-year, because 
he set the only record in the Big Ten 
Outdoor championships and because of 
his consistently fine jumping in meet 
after meet. 

He’s likely to be the Western Con- 
ference’s first 7-foot high jumper, if 
his studies toward a dentistry degree 
don’t interfere. 


However, who could have argued if 
the choice had been either of the Olym- 
pic winners, Bell or Davis, or any one 
of the three double Big Ten champions, 
Fowler, Jones or May? It was a great 
year for track and field hereabouts, 
even with no spring weather. 


* * * 


For that matter, who could have ar- 
gued with the choice of Joe Campbell, 
the 5-7 basketball guard from Purdue, 
who won his second straight Big Ten 
golf championship? The chunky blond 
did it by beating Roger Rubendall, 
the 1955 winner from Wisconsin, by a 
stroke. 


However, Rubendall, whose _ dad, 
Harry, is golf pro at Freeport, IIl., 
Country Club, and another golf pro’s 
son, Dave Forbes, Jr., handed Wiscon- 
sin its first Big Ten team title in the 
history of the conference golf tourna- 
ments. 

Another first was Northwestern’s 
rain-assisted march to the Big Ten 
baseball ‘championship. The Wildcats 
shared the title with Illinois in 1940, 
but never before won it outright. 

Another versatile athlete, Tom 
Scheuerman, was a key man for North- 
western. Scheuerman, whose big broth- 
er, Milt, is Iowa’s freshman basket- 
ball coach, went to Northwestern as a 
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football quarterback. He stayed to be- 
come the ace left-handed pitcher for 
the baseball champions. 

Switching to still another sport, it 
would have been easy to name Barry 
MacKay, the two-time Big Ten singles 
champion in tennis, as the No. 1 spring 
sports athlete in the league. The lanky 
youngster from Akron, Ohio, was a 
member of the U. S. Davis Cup team 
last summer. 


* * * 


If we get some spring weather one 
of these springs, we’re going to have 
a terrific track and field campaign in 
the Big Ten. Underclassmen won 11 of 
the 13 individual events in the Big Ten 
Outdoor championships — all but the 
discus and shot. 

Sophomore champions were Fowler 
in the 100 and 220, Jesse Nixon of 
Wisconsin in the 440, and May in the 
high and low hurdles. Junior winners 
were Dave Lean of Michigan State in 
the 880, Jones in the mile and two- 
mile, Bell in the broad jump, Ur- 
banckas in the high jump and Stan 
Lyons of Ohio State in the pole vault. 


* * * 


IT WAS AS DIFFICULT to pick the Mid- 
west coach-of-the-year as it was the 
athlete. Lindstrom stood out, of course, 
as he led Northwestern to its first un- 
disputed baseball pennant and its first 


Big Ten championship in any sport 
since 1950. 

But Gordon Fisher, the quiet In- 
diana track coach, deserves tremendous 
raves for the rebuilding job he did at 
Indiana. It was depth which won for 
the Hoosiers. They scored in 12 of the 
14 events, missing only in the mile and 
the high jump. 

So deep was this Indiana squad that 


. it won with ease, scoring 54 points to 


32 for Ohio State, a pre-meet co-fa- 
vorite, and 25 for Michigan, the de- 
fending champion. 

The Hoosiers won the relay, even 
though they had to run without their 
ace anchor man, Len Robinson, who 
was injured earlier in the meet. Hal 
Caffey moved to the final leg and ran 
Indiana home first. 

Bill Murphy, who coached Michigan 
to its third straight tennis champion- 
ship, and John Jamieson, who coached 
Wisconsin to its first golf champion- 
ship, also rate high on the list of out- 
standing coaches in the Big Ten. 

* * * 

EVEN IN THE MIDWEST, where the 
Big Ten and Notre Dame dominate the 
sports scene, an unknown from a 
smaller college now and then steals 
the spotlight. 

Such a boy is Hayes Jones, a lean 
freshman from Eastern Michigan. He 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BOYS BECOME MEN IN 








PONY LEAGUE BASEBALL 


I’ IT CAN BE IMAGINED that the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers would present one of 
their World Series rings to Yogi Berra, 
a situation that developed in P-O-N-Y 
League Baseball can be more fully ap- 
preciated. 

When the Monogahela, Pa., team won 
the title in 1954 in the World Series at 
Washington, Pa., happy citizens of the 
little city of 9,000 near Pittsburgh ex- 
pressed their happiness by awarding 
the championship team a lengthy bus 
tour vacation. 

The championship team, whereupon, 
invited a guest to make the trip. The 
guest was tiny “Shotgun” Becker, a 
member of the Chicago team that lost 
out in the Series. Apparently only out 
of admiration for the little second 
sacker’s ability and out of a friend- 
ship that had sprouted during the 
week-long stay in Washington for the 
Series, Becker got the invitation and 
accepted. 

Leaders of P-O-N-Y League like to 
recite this true vignette as a sort of 
P-O-N-Y League parable. 

P-O-N-Y League Baseball — the 
name comes from the first letters of 
the four words in the motto, Protect 
Our Nation’s Youth — is for 13- and 
14-year olds exclusively. It was born 
in Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1951 
as the answer to what to do with 
graduates of the Little Leagues in the 
City. 

There were other places for them. 
The city and surrounding areas sup- 
port several sandlot leagues as well as 
Junior American Legion Leagues, but 
the leaders of the Little Leagues saw 
what appears to be a self-evident truth. 
It was that an average 13-year old boy 
does not have the physical maturity 
to step from the small Little League 
field to a standard diamond. They rea- 
soned further that a 13-year old boy, 
unless unusual, could not fairly com- 
pete with a 15-year old boy on the 
same field, therefore the age restric- 
tion of 13 and 14. 

The immediate problem was a de- 
cision on the size of the playing site 
and modification of some of the rules 
governing Little League Baseball. The 
result was an official playing field 
with an are fence measuring 250 feet 
from the plate at all points. The base- 
path lengths were set at 75 feet, half- 
way between the Little League’s 60 
and the standard 90 feet of baseball. 
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A study in concentration results when Joliet, Ill., pitcher, Ed Stonich, pops up in the 
title game between the eventual champions from Illinois and Hamtramck, Mich., in 
the fifth annual United States National P-O-N-Y League Tournament at Washington, 
Pa., last August. Behind the plate is Catcher Gerry Kochanski of Hamtramck and 
Umpire Tony Levato. This led to a double play but Joliet won the game, 9-1, and 


the title. 





The pitching distance was set at 52 
feet. The major change in rules per- 
mits stealing of bases that is not per- 
mitted by the Little League. 

The small group of men who evolved 
P-O-N-Y League apparently hit pretty 
close to ideal conditions. The first 
P-O-N-Y League operated in Washing- 
ton in 1951. By the summer of 1952, 
sanctions for 511 teams in 22 states 
were issued. This was accomplished 
almost entirely by word of mouth ad- 
vertising. The P-O-N-Y League organi- 
zation started with a policy of not ac- 
tively promoting its own growth. The 
growth resulted from inquiries from 
persons who had heard of the league’s 
operation. In 1953, there were 1,393 
sanctioned teams, in 1954 there were 
2,208 teams, by 1955 it grew to 2,729 
teams and by 1956, to 3,190 teams. 

At this writing indications are that 
there will be some 3,450 sanctioned 
teams embracing some 55,200 young- 
sters playing under the guidance of 
more than 12,000 volunteer adults. 

The first P-O-N-Y League World 
Series was held in Washington on the 
high school athletic field in 1952 and 
was won by a team from San Antonio, 
Texas. Since then, the World Series 
has become a “going thing.” 

The Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, the city itself, P-O-N-Y League 
and hundreds of volunteers got to- 


gether and carved a model field out of 
a hillside in picturesque Washington 
Park. Now lighted with the equivalent 
of a high minor league system for night 
baseball and equipped with seating for 
upwards of 8,000 the field, site of all 
subsequent World’s Series, is valued at 
$80,000. 

Nationally, P-O-N-Y League Base- 
bali is administered by Commissioner 
Lew Hays, former sports writer who 
was one of the small group of men who 
conceived the program. As a salaried 
and full-time Commissioner, Hays not 
only handles the office procedure but 
spends much time traveling. The nation 
is divided into eight geographical re- 
gions, each of which sends a champion- 
ship team to Washington each August 
for the Series, a double elimination 
tournament. Since San Antonio won 
that first “World” title in 1952, the 
following have been champions in con- 
secutive years: Fairmont, West Va., 
Monongahela, Pa., Washington, Pa., and 
Joliet, Ill. 

Joe E. Brown, the internationally 
known actor and comedian, is the in- 
ternational president of P-O-N-Y 
League, an uncompensated position 
which is not honorary. Brown is an 
avid follower of baseball and has con- 
tributed his time and prestige to the 
program far out of proportion to what 


(Continued on page 42) 
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OuR GOOD FRIENDS down Alabama 
way may want to hang us on the near- 
est pine tree, but we’ve been wonder- 
ing for some time if the SEC track 
and field meet shouldn’t be shifted to 
another site. 


Birmingham has played host to the 
meet for many years. The sponsors 
unreel their annual production in im- 
peccable style . . . events come off in 
style, the facilities are good and so on. 

The meet, however, draws few spec- 
tators. Birmingham folks, despite usual 
good publicity by the newspapers, take 
the meet for granted. Might be a good 
idea to shake ’em up by taking the 
meet to Baton Rouge or Gainesville, 
two track-minded spots. LSU and Flor- 
ida are perennial track title contend- 
ers. So is Auburn. 


TRACK, as a sport, is declining in 
the SEC. 

Only one SEC athlete figures as an 
NCAA winner — Bill Duckworth of 
Georgia, a javelin specialist. And last 
year there wasn’t a single SEC repre- 
sentative on the entire U. S. Olympic 
team. 

Lack of emphasis, of course, ex- 
plains most of this drab record. Lack 
of emphasis . . . although each school 
has between 120 and 140 athletes on 
athletic scholarship. 


Track cannot be made to pay. We 
concede that point, but we do feel that 
SEC schools could do much better if 
they tried a bit harder. Roughly, the 
SEC has 1680 athletes on scholarship 

. seems a few of them could excel 
in a national and international way if 
they had the proper teaching and en- 
couragement. 


SEEMS A SHAME that the SEC won’t 
be among those present in NCAA base- 
ball competitions. 

Georgia Tech had a hustling team 
starring Buddy Blemker, a left-hand- 
er who also had been a bright boy in 
basketball, a sophomore at that. Tech 
whipped Alabama in the SEC title 
playoff. 

But it developed that Tech was 
loaded with seniors who had played 
as freshmen. Four-year men are ineli- 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


gible in NCAA events, thus Tech sent 
its regrets. Alabama was asked to com- 
pete as the SEC team, but the Tide 
squad already had accepted an invita- 
tion to tour the Orient on a state de- 
partment junket. 

Too bad ... we would have liked 
to see Blemker, a crafty youngster, 
working against the best collegians in 
other sections. His poise was most im- 
pressive. 


SEC COACHES, in their annual poll 
conducted by Zipp Newman of the 
Birmingham News, put the “monkey” 
on Bowden Wyatt’s back this fall. Yep, 
the Volunteers are rated the football 
favorite, a notch ahead of Auburn and 
Georgia Tech in that order. 

Six coaches picked Tennessee to re- 
peat. Kentucky got one vote as the 1957 
champion. 

The All-SEC backfield, six months 
ahead of time, went like this .. . Bill 
Stacy, Mississippi State, quarterback; 
Tom Lorino, Auburn, and Phil King, 
Vanderbilt, halfbacks, and Tom Bron- 
son, Tennessee, fullback. 

Coaches also voted Tennessee as hav- 
ing the hardest SEC schedule, Ken- 
tucky the next hardest. 


MOST FOOTBALL observers expect 
a genuine knockdown-drag-out battle 
for the 1957 championship. 

Pivotal games in September are 
Kentucky-Georgia Tech and Tennes- 
see-Auburn. October highlight, of 
course, will be Tech and Auburn, and 
the November feature pits Tennessee 
agairst Tech and later Kentucky. 

Mississippi State is almost every- 
body’s dark horse choice. 


SEEMS A PITY, in view of this sort of 
preview, that the SEC has no game on 
the nationally televised slate. 

SEC officials finally got around to 
deploring this omission at a _ brief 
meeting in Mobile late in May. But 
the howling wasn’t very loud. The 
NCAA folks and Big Ten officials who 
dominate the TV slate, judging by the 
lack of loud protest from Dixie, that 
the SEC schools could be left off each 
succeeding year. 


Surveys show the South has far few- 
er people and TV sets than the East 
or Midwest — thus the SEC cannot 
expect equal billing on the TV slate 
with the Big Ten, but the SEC should 
have at least one game on the telecast 
schedule every year. I think they will 
have if they groan and moan loud 
enough. 


ED MURPHEY of Tennessee became 
the third miler in SEC history to win 
his event three years in a row. 

The third year brought a new mile 
record — a 4:14.8 clocking that wiped 
out Alf Holmberg’s five-year-old mark. 
Murphey, like the Tech baseballers, 
isn’t eligible to compete in the NCAA 
track meet, having had four years of 
varsity action. 

But he plans to run in everything 
else, hoping to qualify for a berth on 
one of the American teams that will 
tour Europe this summer. 
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(Continued from page 39) 

won four events and took third in an- 
other to lead the Hurons to the In- 
terstate Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference championship. 

Here are the conference records 
which Jones set in his first try: 100- 
yard dash — :09.4, high hurdles — 
:14.5, low hurdles — :22.7, and broad 
jump 24 feet 5¢ inch. He took third in 
the high jump. 

Jones is no flash-in-the-pan, either. 
He proved that last winter when he 
ran second by inches to Milt Campbell, 
the Olympic decathlon champion, in 
the 60-yard high hurdles in the Daily 
News Relays in Chicago Stadium. Lee 
Calhoun, the Olympic hurdles king, 
was third. 





Complete Sports 
Summaries of 
Mid-South Ass‘n Will 
Be Carried in 
The August Issue 
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WITH THE WORST SPRING weather in 
many years to hamper every activity 
it looks as if it was just what was 
needed to produce the finest crop of 
track and field athletes in the history 
of the western slope of the Skyline 
conference. In the western slope track- 
fest, a tuneup for the conference meet, 
seven records fell and another was 
tied as the thin-clad artists turned in 
sparkling performances to erase from 
the books some longstanding marks. 

L. J. Silvester, Utah State weight 
artist, started the proceedings by toss- 
ing the shot for a new league record. 
His mark, 53 feet 634”. Then he hurled 
the discus 167.8 feet to push aside 
Hugh Cannon’s old mark of 160.85 feet 
made back in 1935. The Aggie star 
works hard on these events and seems 
very disappointed if he doesn’t at least 
crack one record in every meet. 

Undoubtedly the fastest century ever 
run in the mountain country was 
checked in by Utah’s Ken Christensen. 
The mark couldn’t be allowed because 
of a 6.8 M.P.H. wind but Christensen 
traversed the 100 in 9.3. Not discour- 
aged the Utah speedster came back to 
break one of the oldest marks on the 
books when he clipped the 220 in 20.7, 
one-tenth of a second better than Ed- 
die Haynes of Denver did it back in 
1927. 

The hurdles, too, brought out a cou- 
ple of new marks. Dave Parker, Cou- 
gar star, whipped over the highs in 
14.2 to better the 14.4 mark set by 
Keith Tollstrup of Utah in 1949 and 
Dick Millett, Parker’s teammate, 
knocked one-tenth of a second off the 
low hurdle mark of 23.3 made by Cou- 
gar Dale Schofield in 1936. 

Such was the meet all day, records 
toppling in nearly every event. A new 
mark was chalked up in the 880 when 
Gary Eyre of Utah beat the Cougar’s 
Paul Anderson by an eyelash but set a 
time of 1:52.6 which was considerably 
faster than Arlyn Finlinson’s mark of 
1:54.1 made in 1955. 

Back in 1931 Utah State had a fine 
quarter-miler in Levi Myers and Uni- 
versity of Utah boasted a nifty stepper 
in Nate Long. In every meet Long al- 
ways managed to break the tape ahead 
of Myers until one bright Saturday 
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afternoon Myers had a little extra 
spurt which not only put ahead of 
Long but succeeded in establishing a 
new record. Myers had stepped the 
quartermile in 47.8. No one had come 
close to this mark until the western 
divisional boys got together and here 
BYU’s Arlyn Finlinson tied the mark. 

And as if this weren’t enough for an 
afternoon Coach Clarence Robison put 
his Cougar relay quartet composed of 
Wayne Chamberlain, Oscar Anderson, 
Jim Crittenden and Finlinson on the 
track and they literally burned it up. 
They knocked 2.3 seconds off the mile 
relay mark when they were clocked 
at 3:15.3. 

Perhaps by the time the conference 
meet is run off more records will fall 
but rarely do such exciting events 
transpire in a divisional get together. 
A salute to the thinclads who have 
trained under most adverse conditions 
this spring and who have brought 
about sensational results. 

* * * 

Intermountain junior college basket- 
ball is losing one of its most lovable 
characters. Dr. Reed K. Swenson of 
Weber College is giving up basketball 
coaching to devote his full time to 
handling the director of athletics du- 
ties. He has headed the hoop program 
at Weber for the past 23 years and has 
chalked up a most striking record. 
Swenson will be succeeded as basket- 
ball codch by Bruce A. Larson who 
has been serving as hoop coach at 
Eastern Arizona Junior College. 

Larson comes to Weber with a fine 
background for basketball coaching. 
He is a graduate of North Dakota Uni- 
versity, and has attended the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and Colorado State 
College. His teams have ranked ex- 
ceptionally high in junior college com- 
petition. Larson plays semi-pro base- 
ball in South Dakota during the sum- 
mer months and will join the Weber 
faculty late in August. 

a * * 

H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State athletic 
chieftain, reports football enthusiasm 
high at his school. His grid coach, Ev- 
vie Faunce, is extremely optimistic and 
looks forward to a great season at 
the Aggie institution. 





Wyoming Coach Bob Devaney dis- 
played his new multiple offense be- 
fore about 3,000 Cowboy grid fans at 
the spring football show. Devaney’s 
high on his quarterback, Larry Zowa- 
da, and feels that his Poke crew has 
definite possibilities and can be a 
strong contender for next fall’s title. 





JIM BREWER, 18% yr. old Senior at 
North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, is the first high school boy to 
vault 15 ft. The accompanying picture 
was made May 17th as he cleared the bar 
at 15’¥%” in the meet in Phoenix. 


As a freshman he vaulted 13’ 644”. The 
following year he set a new national rec- 
ord of 14’ 2” and as a junior he raised 
his record 14’ 34%”. In meets this year 
which count for national records, he made 
marks of 14’ 4%", 14’ 54", 14’ 614", 
14’ 8”, and his 15’ \%%" record vault. 

Jim uses a new fiber glass pole, 16’ long 
for a 160 lb. boy. He holds at 12’ 2” in the 
box or 12’ 10” out. 

His coach, Vern Wolfe, is a former 
vaulter at USC and Jim plans to attend 
USC this fall. His next goal is to make the 
Olympic team and a 16’ world’s record. 





PONY LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 40) 


might be expected of a man with great 
demands on his time and_ talent. 
Brown has attended every World 
Series since he became president. 

The transition to bigger baseball 
than Little League was probably never 
more amply illustrated than in the 1954 
Series when Monongahela was the 
champion. The winning P-O-N-Y 
League team consisted almost entirely 
of the same boy, two years older, who 
had gone to the final game of the Lit- 
tle League World Series in Williams- 
port in 1952. 
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(Continued from page 31) 

letic director at OSU, said, “We are 
now a member of the MVIAA and we 
agreed to live up to the rules and 
regulations of that organization.” Thus, 
including OSU, all the members of the 
Big Eight except the University of 
Colorado were originally members of 
the Missouri Valley Conference. 

In his 23 years as basketball coach 
at Stillwater, Iba’s teams have won 
486 games, while losing but 152. And 
in 27 years of college coaching, Iba has 
the remarkable record of 598-174. His 
teams have won or shared the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference championship 
14 times. In NCAA play, the Aggies 
have won the national championship 
twice, finished second once, fourth once 
and tied for fifth once. Hank and his 
Cowpoke cagers will be missed in 
Valley play and they definitely will 
add stature to the Big Eight. 

The vote of the faculty representa- 
tives on OSU, a candidate for mem- 
bership in the MVIAA since 1945, was 
unanimous. Because of its schedule 
commitments with members of the 
Valley, there is possibility that OSU 
will be eligible for the basketball and 
football championships in that league 
next season. 

* * * 

Four Big Eight Conference football 
games will be televised over a six-state 
network next fall. It will be the first 
regional television coverage of league 
contests. The telecast dates are Oct. 12 
and 26, and Nov. 9 and 28. 

* * * 

Missouri Valley Conference Athletic 
officials have voted to make freshmen 
eligible after next September for var- 
sity competition in baseball, golf, ten- 
nis and track ... Dr. George Small of 
Tulsa was elected president of the con- 
ference, succeeding Rev. Charles Sand- 
erson, S. J., of St. Louis U. 

Valley league officials also voted to 
permit three teams to count certain 
football games with outside opponents 
as conference contests next fall. The 
games added to the conference stand- 
ings are North Texas State’s game with 
San Jose State, Cincinnati with De- 
troit (which is now out of the con- 
ference), and Drake with Iowa State. 


* * * 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY was declared 
baseball champion of the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference after rain prevented its 
title playoff games with Oklahoma 
A&M at Peoria, Ill. Bradley won the 
Eastern Division and the Aggies were 
the Western champs. The ruling by 
conference Commissioner Artie Eilers 
placed the Braves in the NCAA Dis- 
trict Five playoffs against the Big Sev- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Your Photographic Headquarters (Sales or Rental) 


Cameras — still and moving pictures 

Projectors — all makes 

Equipment and Supplies 

Complete processing and developing service 
Professional advice on all photographic problems 


FRYE'S FOTO SHOP 


(3 iocations for your convenience) 
797 Peachtree 
259 Peachtree 


220 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 











20TH ANNUAL COACHING CLINIC 


Sponsored by 
Georgia Athletic Coaches Association 


Atlanta, Georgia @ August 12-15 





COURSES: Football, Basketball, Athletic Training 


STAFF: Bear Bryant, Texas A & M; Bowden Wyatt, Tennessee; 
Ken Lufler, Texas A & M; Whitey Gwynn, University of West 
Virginia; George Mikan; Charles Hall, Decatur High School; 
Glenn Cassell, Vienna High School; Bernie Reid, Albany High 
School; Oliver Hunnicutt, LaGrange High School; Frank In- 
man, Richmond Academy; Gene Alexander, Irwin County High 
School; Sid Scarborough, Atlanta Public Schools. 


LECTURES at Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, field demonstrations at 
Ga. Tech. 


TUITION: GACA Members $7.00, Non-Members $10.00.' (Includes 
annual banquet and admission to all-star football and basket- 
ball games.) 





For information or advanced registration write: 


Dwight Keith, Director 
310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 

















AT RIVER GROVE 








WILSON’S NEW HOME 


COMPLETING ANOTHER STEP in its poli- 
cy of continually improving produc- 
tion, distribution, and customer serv- 
ice, Wilson Sporting Goods Co. recent- 
ly opened new national headquarters 
in River Grove (Ill.), a suburb located 
northwest of the Chicago loop area. 


This completely new ultra-modern 
building joins a large network of sales 
branches and factories geared to speed 
the 7,000 products in Wilson’s line to 
customers throughout the _ nation. 
Through the company’s long range, na- 
tionwide planning and building pro- 
gram, most of the branch and factory 
sites have already been modernized or 
rebuilt while improvements for other 
locations are scheduled for the imme- 
diate future. 


Now, with the combined action of 
the tremendous population increase 
and the rapidly rising trend of sports 
participation by the general public, the 
nation’s need for increased sporting 
goods production and fast, reliable dis- 
tribution has never been greater. 


With improved manufacturing pro- 
cesses, special production lines, and a 
completely mechanized warehousing 
system in the River Grove plant add- 
ed to Wilson’s nationwide organization, 
the company has the facilities to keep 
pace with this need. 

More than 3,000 feet of a pneumatic 
tube system speed orders in a matter 
of seconds from the mail room and 


By VIC TRAUSCHT 





An overall view of the new national headquarters of Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River 
Grove (Ill.) shows the three functional sections of the building — general offices, 


warehouse and factory. 


customer order department to the fac- 
tory or warehouse. 

Linked by a complete warehouse in- 
tercom system, men and materials are 
located immediately. Fork-lift trucks 
and an overhead drag conveyor quick- 
ly and efficiently handle palletized 
bulk stock in the huge warehouse. 

In the open stock area, small orders 
are filled from bins, loaded on the 
conveyor and moved directly to the 
order packing department. 


The entire process from receipt of 
an order to shipment will take less 
than 24 hours on stock merchandise. 

But improvements in this phase of 
operation do not end here. Four load- 
ing docks can accommodate nine full- 
sized trailer trucks at the same time, 
while convenient arrangements have 
been made for local customers to pick- 
up orders by car or truck. 

Although Wilson has maintained an 
outstanding research engineering and 
development department for many 





Interesting exhibits, such as those pictured above showing the 
construction of baseballs and gloves, are located throughout 
the sales display rooms. Arranged according to general sports 


fields, the large sales rooms display products in Wilson’s 


extensive line. 
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Glassed in on three sides, the modernistic reception room puts 
visitors and customers at ease in a relaxed, comfortable, airy 
atmosphere. 
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years, additional modern laboratory 
aids have been provided in the River 
Grove plant. 

Here the company retains the spirit 
of progress, with greater enjoyment 
for the amateur, higher standards of 
play for the professional and safety 
for all as its goals. 

Factory, warehouse and general of- 
fices are contained in three separate 
functional sections of the one-floor, 
modern structure to provide an effi- 
cient continual flow pattern from re- 
ceipt of raw materials to shipment of 
finished goods. 

Set down on a 27% acre plot, the 
building stretches 900 feet from front 
to rear and is constructed so as to per- 
mit future expansion in any of three 
directions. 

The front end of the building, hous- 
ing sales and general offices, is con- 
structed of deep red Roman brick with 
distinctive Indiana limestone for archi- 
tectural trim. 

Visitors and customers enter into the 
relaxed, airy atmosphere of the com- 
pletely glassed in, modernistic recep- 
tion room. From there it is but a few 
steps to the attractive sales, product 
display, and customer conference 
rooms. 

Ample off-the-street employee park- 
ing facilities are provided, and a spe- 
cial parking lot is reserved for visitors. 

The warehouse occupies a strategic 
position in the center of the building. 
This arrangement provides easy access 
to finished products coming off the 
production lines and a convenient lo- 
cation to office activities. 

The manufacturing section, which in- 
cludes the golf club and leather goods 
factories is located in the rear of the 
building, away from most of the 
neighboring residential area. It is serv- 
iced by its own raw materials receiv- 
ing dock, entrance and parking facili- 
ties. 

In every aspect, from the elaborate 
dust collecting system that filters and 
cleans the air to the comfortable, beau- 
tifully decorated sales rooms, Wilson’s 
new home measures up to the chal- 
lenge of the future — better value, 
better products, better service! 





BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for ready refer- 
ence the technical articles, summaries and 
records. Beautifully bound. A nice addition 
to any library. 

$5.00 each, Postpaid 


Order from: 


COACH & ATHLETE 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MacGregor Representative 


BURR PATCHELL 


Burr PATCHELL, sales representative 
for The MacGregor Co. in North and 
South Carolina and part of Virginia, 
has been connected with sports in one 
form or another since he started cad- 
dying at the age of ten. 

Although he played baseball and 
football in high school, his early love of 
golf enabled him to play on the first 
public links golf team organized in the 
United States. “This was back in the 
days when golf was still a rich man’s 
game with only a few private courses 
and almost no public courses,” accord- 
ing to Burr. 

He was born on a farm about twenty 
miles from Cincinnati and he graduat- 
ed from Middletown high school. He 
had two years at the University of 
Cincinnati and two years at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. It was in Detroit 
that he started to work for a golf 
club factory. 

In 1933 Burr moved to Cincinnati and 
joined P. Goldsmith Sons, who were 
starting to manufacture golf clubs. 
Except for a time out in the service 
during 1944, he has remained with the 
firm. 

Executives at the Goldsmith plant 
recognized the sales ability of Burr and 
in 1936 he made his first sales trip for 
the company. It was to the True Tem- 
per Open held in Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, where Burr presented a line of 
golf clubs. He has been traveling for 
MacGregor ever since. 

Much to the pleasure of the accounts 
he now calls on, Burr sells the entire 





BURR PATCHELL 


line of MacGregor athletic goods as 
well as golf and tennis equipment. 

Burr was married in 1941 to Mar- 
garet Graves of Mebane, North Caro- 
lina and they have two children, Mary 
Belle (13 years old) and Edward Burr 
(10 years old). 

For the last five years Burr’s wife 
has been thoroughly interested in golf. 
She has won several trophies in the 
middle flights. Burr’s interest in golf 
enables him to encourage her in tourn- 
ament activities. 

He makes his home at 1319 Wake 
Forest Road, in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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In Frequency and Subscription Rates 


Henceforth, COACH & ATHLETE will publish 11 issues a year instead of 10 as heretofore, 
beginning with the August 1957 issue. This is in resp to requests from many subscribers 
and advertisers for an issue which will be mailed out just prior to the opening of fall football 
practice. 

Due to this extra issue, plus the rising cost of publishing and the increase in postal rates for 
2nd class matter, our subscription rates are revised as follows: 





1 yr. subscription $3.00 
2 yr. subscription $5.00 
3 yr. subscription $6.00 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES to bona fide members of Associations of Coaches, Trainers or Officials: 
$1.50 per year per member if subscribed to individually. 
$1.00 per year per member if taken for entire membership. 


In either case order must come through Secretary of Association. 


COACH & ATHLETE 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. ® Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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JACK HORNER 


(Continued from page 30) 

ing individual as he won the 440 and 
880 and anchored the winning UNC 
mile relay team . . . Duke’s Dave Sime 
swept both dashes in the rain and 
mud, capturing the 100 in 9.6 and the 
220 in 21.1 seconds... 

John Gerring, who pocketed the in- 
dividual title, paced Wake Forest to a 
team victory in the ACC golf meet... 
Gerring had a 36-hole total of 141... 
Wake Forest’s four-man team scored 
580 to runnerup North Carolina’s 602 
... Duke was third with 610... 





Call... 


OSCAR 
(o.H.) GOOGE 


for 
Printing 
Lithographing 
The STEIN Printing Company 
Printers of Coach & ATHLETE 


CALL ME AT 


OFFICE RESIDENCE 
Murray 8-4546 WA. 6260 
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OYSTER PERPETUAL 
iN 14 KT GOLD 


$325.00 
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Visit our Buckhead 
store .. . the South’s Most 


> Beautiful Jewelry Store! 








/ROLEX at sportsmen ; 


LOVE A ROLEX! 
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207 PEACHTREE 
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(Continued from page 43) 


en champ. Bradley was defending Val- 
ley titlist and placed third in the 1956 
NCAA tournament at Omaha, Neb. The 
Braves had a 9-0 record in the Eastern 
Division and the Aggies were 7-2 in 
the Western Division. 


%* % ca 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS’. Jay- 
hawks amassed a total of 160 points 
to win their sixth consecutive Big Sev- 
en Conference outdoor track and field 
championship last month. Colorado was 
second with 84 points, followed by host 
Nebraska, 63%; Missouri, 63; Kansas 
State 49; Iowa State, 24, and Okla- 
homa 21%. 


* * * 


The Missouri Valley Conference 
Spring Sports Carnival was held in 
Tulsa again and Oklahoma A&M won 
the track and field crown, Houston 
captured the tennis honors and the 
Cougars also were champions in the 
golf tournament. 


The Aggie track team scored 69% 
points in attaining its title. It was fol- 
lowed by Houston, 6634; North Texas 
State, 4042; Wichita, 26%4; Drake, 17%; 
Bradley, 13; Tulsa, 3%, Cincinnati, 3; 
Detroit, 0. St. Louis did not compete. 


A watch that can really take it. 
No shocks or vibrations disturb 
its precision. At Bennett’s you 
will find the largest selection of 
Rolexs in the South to choose 
from. Rolex is a watch abso- 
lutely without equal in the 
world. 





Other Rolex 
watches from $71.50 
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DIAMOND MERCHANTS* 
The Peachtree Jeweler 
ATLANTA 
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90 DELUXE 


with KOLITE Cover and NYLON WINDING 
by SEAMLESS 








New Plateau Pebbling and Wider Channeling 
for surer grip and better passing, dribbling and shooting. 


Waterproof, Scuff-Proof KOLITE Cover torture-tested in the 
equivalent of 22 years of play without fracture or rupture. 







Nylon Winding prevents tearing and insures 
years of extra life. 


ya iain © Butyl Bladder virtually eliminates need for reinflatior 


Patented KANTLEEK Valve is self-sealing, 
absolutely leak-proof. 


ai Inspected for Perfection—only balls meeting the 
highest standards qualify to wear the “590 Deluxe” labe 


~ Approved by N.C.A.A. and N.F.S.H.S.A.A. 
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lighter! 
strenger! 
more comfortable! 


Only the finest grades of 

young, supple kangaroo hides are 

selected for RIDDELL shoes. 
Special tanning processes bring 
out the utmost in these light: 
weight, durable leathers to stay 
softer, lighter .. . longer! What's 
more, the entire upper of 
RIDDELL kangaroo shoes is made 
of these top grades of kangaroo 
leather. Each shoe is skillfully 
constructed throughout to 
the high RIDDELL standards of 
quality to keep players an 
extra jump ahead of the field. 


RIDDELL SHOES OF YELLOWBACK 
AND BLUEBACK KANGAROO ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR FOOTBALL — high 
and low cut styles; BASEBALL 
and TRACK! 


KANGAROO Rupp 


f sige os 
SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER — 
OR WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


fin RUDDAL 


a ee yt od ae ae 

1259 north wood street, chicago 22, illinois 
Specialists in finer athletic equipment 
for head and foot 
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